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The  object  of  this  work  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  author’s  own  words  : 

“  Mental  manifestations  are  greatly  modified  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  bodily  organs  by  which  the  mind  holds  in¬ 
tercourse  with  external  things,  especially  the  brain.  It 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of  mind  are 
aifected  by  diseases  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  to  observe 
their  condition  in  that  remarkable  class  of  affections  com¬ 
monly  called  diseases  of  the  mind.  Besides,  in  the  atfections 
which  are  referable  to  both  these  classes,  we  often  meet  with 
manifestations  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  such  as 
are  calculated  to  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner,  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mental  powers.  It 
ia  thus  in  the  power  of  the  observing  physician  to  contri¬ 
bute  valuable  facts  to  the  science  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  study  may  be  turned  to  purposes 
of  immediate  importance  to  his  own  enquiries.  From  the 
deep  interest  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  thus  presents 
to  the  medical  enquirer,  I  have  been  induced  to  attempt  a 
slight  outline  of  this  important  subject.  In  doing  so,  I  do 
not  profess  to  offer  any  thing  new  or  original.  My  object 
is  to  present  to  the  younger  part  of  the  profession  some 
leading  facts,  which  may  serve  to  direct  their  farther  en¬ 
quiries  on  a  subject  of  great  and  general  interest.” 

The  book  is,  therefore,  rather  a  manual  for  the  young 
physician,  than  a  treatise  for  common  use.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  found  full  of  interest  even  for  the  general  reader. 
Its  essentially  practical  character,  if  it  prevent  the  author 
occasionally  from  exhausting  the  most  difficult  mental 
problems,  keeps  the  subject  from  being  prosecuted  beyond 
those  limits  which  all  minds  can  attain ;  while  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  observations,  many  of  them  such 
as  could  only  come  under  the  notice  of  a  physician,  pre¬ 
serve  the  attention  continually  on  the  alert. 

Independent  of  an  introduction,  containing  some  pre¬ 
liminary  observations  on  the  general  objects  of  science, 
and  the  difference  between  the  certain  and  uncertain 
sciences,  the  contents  of  the  book  are  arranged  under  five 
principal  topics.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  knowledge  of  mind— in  other  words,  it  discusses 
the  grounds  of  our  belief  that  the  soul  is  immaterial  and 
immortaL  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  facts,  relating  both  to 
®mtter  and  mind.  Dr  Abercrombie  lays  it  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  matter 
ttcclusively  by  means  of  sensation  and  perception  ;  and 

mind,  by  means  of  consciousness.  To  these  sources  of 
hnowledge  he  adds  testimony,  which  enables  a  mind  al- 
f®^y  possessed  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  to  add  to 
*t«  store  by  the  verbal  communication  of  others.  Under 
this  bead,  therefore,  he  discusses,  in  addition  to  the  men¬ 
tal  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  the  “  metaphysical  choke- 
paar”  of  testimony.  Part  III.  treats  of  the  intellectual 
operations.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  are  practical  applications 
af  the  views  sought  to  be  established  in  the  preceding 


disquisitions— the  former  consisting  of  an  application  of 
the  rules  of  philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science ; 
the  latter  presenting  a  view  of  the  qualities  and  acquire¬ 
ments  which  constitute  a  well-regulated  mind.  The 
former  shows  the  author  to  be  an  acute,  judicious,  and 
Avary  observer ;  the  latter  impresses  us  with  a  high  re¬ 
spect  for  his  pious,  amiable,  and  well-balanced  mind.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  third  part  of  the  book  that  we  Avould 
more  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  the 
most  generally  interesting,  and  most  fully  discussed  of 
the  whole. 

Dr  Abercrombie  enters  upon  the  topic  of  intellectual 
operations  by  premising  : 

The  next  part  of  our  enquiry  refers  to  the  operations 
(to  use  a  figurative  expression)  which  the  mind  performs 
upon  the  facts  thus  acquired.  The  term  functions,  or 
powers  of  mind,  has  often  been  applied  to  these  operations  ; 
but  as  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume,  that  they  are  in  fact 
separate  functions  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  expression, 
it  is  perhaps  more  correct,  and  accords  better  with  our 
limited  knowledge  of  mind,  to  speak  simply  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  it  is  capable  of  performing  upon  a  given  series  of  facts.” 
And  again  “  I  do  not  say  that  the  mind  possesses  dis¬ 
tinct  faculties,  which  we  call  memory,  abstraction,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  judgment — for  this  at  once  leads  into  hypothesis ; 
but  simply  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mind  remeinbei*s, 
abstracts,  and  judges.  These  processes  appear  to  consti¬ 
tute  distinct  mental  acts,  which  every  one  is  conscious  of 
who  attends  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  simple  facts  we  know  nothing,  and  no  human 
ingenuity  can  lead  us  one  step  farther.  Some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Dr  Reid  appear  to  have  erred  in  this  respect, 
by  ascribing  to  the  mind  distinct  faculties  or  functions, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  we  ascribe  to  the  body 
distinct  senses.  Dr  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
much  ingenuity  in  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  arrangement 
of  mental  processes,  by  referring  them  all  to  his  principles 
of  simple  and  relative  suggestion.  But  without  enquiring 
what  has  been  gained  to  the  science  by  this  new  phraseology, 
and  avoiding  entirely  any  system  which  seems  to  supiKisi'; 
distinct functions  of  mind,  I  confine  myself  to  facts  resjiect- 
ing  the  actual  mental  operations :  and  it  appears  to  answer 
best  the  purposes  of  practical  utility  to  speak  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  arrangement  and  by  the  names  which  are  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  generality  of  mankind.” 

The  operations  of  mind,  according  to  our  author,  are 
four  in  number.  First,  Memory;  In  treating  of  this 
power,  he  seeks  to  establish  the  existence  of  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  involuntary  memory,  recollection,  and  con- 
Cfption*  With  regard  to  rectfUection,  we  suspect  it  differs 
from  memory  only  in  this — that  the  will  is  brought  into 
play.  Our  memory  is  at  first  weak  and  confused,  and  w'e 
set  to  work  to  brighten  it  up.  As  to  conception,  which 
the  doctor  defines  to  be  “  the  memory  of  a  perception,” 
we  think  we  can  see  the  fallacy  which  has  led  him  to 
view  it  as  differing  from  mere  ordinary  memory.  If 
man  were  a  solitary  being,  conversant  only  with  self- 
originated  thoughts,  his  memory  would  be  exclusively  con- 
Cfption,  But  two-thirds  (we  speak  within  compass)  of 
our  knowledge  are  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading, 
which  awake  comp.aratively  faint  images  in  the  mind — 
the  remembrance  of  words,  with  a  conviction  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  exertion  would  enable  us  to  connect  them  with  images. 
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The  difference  between  conception  and  memory,  is  not 
caused  by  any  difference  in  tbe  retentive  power,  but  in 
the  inpde  of  reception.  Secondly,  Abstraction,  tbe  power 
by  which  “  we  separate  facts  from  the  relation  in  which  ' 
they  are  originally  presented  to  us,  and  contemplate  some 
of  them  apart  from  the  rest.”  Thirdly,  Imagination,  by  : 
which,  having  separated  scenes  or  classes  of  facts  into  , 
their  constituent  elements,  we  ‘‘  form  these  elements  into 
new  combinations,  so  as  to  represent  to  ourselves  scenes, 
or  combinations  of  events,  which  have  no  real  existence.” 
Ijnstly,  Reason  or  Judgment,  by  means  of  which  we  ob¬ 
serve  relations  and  connexions,  trace  results,  and  deduce 
general  principles.  Under  this  head  the  author  takes 
occJision  to  discuss  those  states  of  mind  in  which  the  use  | 
of  reason  is  for  a  while  suspended — Dreaming,  Somnam-  : 
bulism.  Insanity,  and  Spectral  Illusion.  We  esteem  bis  I 
dissertations  on  these  subjects,  taken  in  connexion  with  j 
bis  chapter  on  memory,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  1 
book.  His  numerous  and  interesting  illustrations,  col-  | 
lected  in  tbe  course  of  his  professional  reading  or  practice,  i 
render  it  as  amusing  as  any  novel,  while  at  the  same  time  ' 
they  are  continually  suggesting  new  views  of  intellect. 
With  a  few  interesting  specimens  we  conclude  this  very 
imperfect  attempt  to  analyze  Dr  Abercrombie’s  work^ 

CONNEXION  OF  THE  RRAIN  WITH  THE  THINKING  PRINCIPLE.  | 

“  While  we  thus  review  the  manner  in  which  the  mani-  i 
festations  of  mind  are  affected,  in  certain  cases,  by  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  brain,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  re-  i 
fer  briefly  to  the  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  brain  | 
has  been  extensively  diseased  without  the  phenomena  of  j 
mind  being  impaired  in  any  sensible  degree.  This  holds 
true  both  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  each  individual  ' 
part  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ; 
cerebral  mass  may  be  diseased  or  destroyed.  In  another  | 
work  I  have  mentioned  various  cases  which  illustrate  this  | 
fact  in  a  very  striking  manner;  j)articularly  the  case  of  a  i 
lady,  in  whom  one-half  of  the  brain  was  reduced  to  a  mass  ^ 
of  dise.ase,  but  who  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last, 
except  that  there  was  an  imperfection  of  vision,  and  bad 
been  enjoying  herself  at  a  convivial  party  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  A  man,  mentioned  i 
by  Dr  Ferrier,  who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  retain¬ 
ed  all  his  faculties  entire  till  the  very  moment  of  his  death, 
which  was  sudden.  On  examining  his  head,  the  whole 
right  heinisyihere,  that  is,  one-half  of  his  brain,  was  found 
destroyed  by  suppuration.  In  a  similar  case,  recorded  by 
Diemerbroeck,  half  a  pound  of  matter  was  found  in  the 
brain  ;  and  in  one  by  Dr  Ileberden,  there  was  half  a  pound 
of  water.  A  man  mentioned  by  I\Ir  OTIalloran  suffered 
such  an  injury  on  the  head,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bone 
was  removed  on  tbe  right  side ;  and  extensive  suppuration 
liaving  taken  place,  there  was  discharged  at  each  dressing, 
through  the  opening,  an  immense  quantity  of  matter  mixed 
with  large  masses  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  went 
on  for  seventeen  days,  and  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  brain  was  thrown  out  mixed  with  tbe  matter;  yet 
tbe  man  retained  all  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  very 
moment  of  dissolution  ;  and,  through  tbe  whole  coui^se  of 
tbe  disease,  his  mind  maintained  uniform  tranquillity. 
These  remarkable  histories  might  be  greatly  multiplied  if 
it  were  reipiired,  but  at  present  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
add  the  very  interesting  one  related  by  I\Ir  Marshall.  It  is 
that  of  a  man  who  died  with  a  jiound  of  water  in  his  brain, 
after  having  been  long  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  but  who,  a  very 
short  time  before  death,  became  perfectly  rational.” 

bystander’s  power  of  regulating  dreams. 

“  To  this  part  of  the  subject  are  to  be  referred  some  re¬ 
markable  cases  in  which,  in  j»articular,  individuals’  dreams 
can  be  produced  by  wbispering  into  their  ears  when  they 
are  asleep.  One  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  authentfe 
examples  of  this  kind  has  been  referred  to  by  several  wri- 
tei*s :  I  find  the  particulars  in  a  paper  by  Dr  Gregory, 
and- they  were  relate*!  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  witness¬ 
ed  them.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition 
to  Louisburg  in  1758,  who  bad  this  peculiarity  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  degree,  that  his  companions  in  the  transport 
were  in  tbe  constant  habit  of  amusing  themselves  at  his 
expense.  They  could  produc^e  in  him  any  kind  of  dream, 
l»y  whispering  into  bis  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a 
friend  with  whose  voic.e  he  was  familiar.  At  one  time 
they  conducted  him  tbrougli  the  whole  progress  of  a  quar¬ 


rel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and,  when  the  parties  wer 
supposed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  band,  whicl^ 
he  fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  On  anoth  * 
occiision,  they  found  him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or 
bunker,  in  the  cabin,  when  they  made  him  believe  be  had 
fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  h 
swimming.  They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pursuing 
him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.  He  instaiitlv 
did  so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  himself  entirely  from 
the  locker  upon  the  cabin  fioor,  by  which  he  was  much 
bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After  the  landing  of  the 
army  at  Louisburg,  his  friends  found  him  one  day  asleen 
in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  cannon¬ 
ading.  They  then  made  him  believe  that  he  was  einmopd 
when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident  dis- 
i  position  to  run  away.  Against  this  they  remonstrated 
but,  at  the  same  time,  increased  his  fears,  by  imitatin«r  the 
i  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying ;  and  when  be  asked 
'  as  he  often  did,  who  was  down,  they  named  his  particular 
I  friends.  At  last  they  told  him  that  the  man  next  hiin- 
I  self  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly  sprung  from  his 
i  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  rouse<l  from  bis  danger 
'  and  his  dream  together  by  falling  over  the  tent  ropes.  A 
I  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  was,  that,  after  these 
experiments,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams, 
but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  oppression  or  fatigue;  and 
used  to  tell  his  friend  that  be  was  sure  that  he  was  playing 
some  trick  upon  him.  A  case  entirely  similar  is  related 
I  in  Smellie’s  Natural  History,  the  subject  of  which  was  a 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

“  A  singular  fact  has  often  been  observed  in  dreams  which 
]  are  excited  by  a  noise,  namely,  that  the  same  sound  awakens 
I  the  ]»erson,  and  produces  a  dream,  which  appears  to  him  to 
j  occupy  a  considerable  time.  The  following  example  of  this 
has  been  related  to  me: — A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had 
1  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  ap- 
;  prehended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  shot,  and 
i  at  last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usual  prepara- 
I  tions,  a  gun  was  fired  ;  he  awoke  with  the  report,  and  found 
I  that  a  noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  the 
dream  and  awaked  him.  The  same  want  of  the  notion  of 
time  is  observed  in  dreams  from  other  causes.  Dr  Gregory 
mentions  a  gentleman,  who,  after  sleeping  in  a  damp  place, 
was  tor  a  long  time  liable  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation  when- 
I  ever  he  slept  in  a  lying  posture,  and  this  was  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dream  of  a  skeleton,  which  grasped  him  vio¬ 
lently  by  the  throat.  He  could  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture 
without  any  uneasy  feeling;  and,  after  trying  various  ex¬ 
periments,  he  at  last  had  a  sentinel  placed  beside  him,  with 
orders  to  awake  him  whenever  he  sunk  down.  On  one 
occasion,  be  was  attacked  by  the  skeleton,  and  a  severe  and 
long  struggle  ensued  before  he  awoke.  On  finding  fault 
with  his  attendant  for  allowing  him  to  lie  so  long  in  such 
a  state  of  suffering,  he  was  assured  that  he  had  not  lain  an 
instant,  but  had  been  awakened  the  moment  he  began  to 
sink.  The  gentleman,  after  a  considerable  time,  recovered 
from  the  affection.” 

STRANGE  COINCIDENCES  IN  DREAMS. 

“  The  following  anecdotes  I  am  enabled  to  give  as 
entirely  authentic;— A  lady  dreamt  that  an  aged  female 
relative  had  been  murdered  by  a  black  servant,  and  the 
dream  occurred  more  than  once.  She  was  then  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  it,  that  she  w^ent  to  the  house  of  the  lady  to 
whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  to  watch 
in  an  adjoining  room  during  the  night.  About  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  gentleman,  hearing  footsteps  on  the 
stair,  left  his  place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant  cai- 
rying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being  questioned  as  to  where 
he  was  going,  he  replied,  in  a  confused  and  hurried  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress’s  fire — whic  , 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  ol  suma^****’ 
was  eviilently  impossible  ;  and,  on  farther  investigation,  a 
strong  knife  was  fimnd  concealed  beneath  the  coals.  An(^ 
ther  lady  dreamt  that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been 
along  with  some  young  companions,  with  whom  b^ 
engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing  excursion  in  tbe  Frith  of  * 
She  sent  for  him  in  the  morning,  and,  with  much  dijbcii  tj, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  hisengagement — his  com¬ 
panions  went,  and  were  all  drowned.  . 

“  Such  coincidences  derive  their  wonderful  character  iro 
standing  alone,  and  apart  from  those  numerous  ***^^^*^^1 
in  which  such  dreams  take  place  without  any 
An  instance  of  a  very  jsingular  kind  is  mentioned  )  * 

I  Joseph  Taylor,  and  is  given  by  him  as  an  undoiibtj'd 
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home,  dreamt  that  he  went  to  his  father’s  house  in  the 
tried  the  front  door,  hut  found  it  locked;  got  in  by 
a  back-door,  and  finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly 
to  the  bed-room  of  his  parents.  He  then  said  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  found  awake,  ‘  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good  bye.’  On  this  she 
answered,  under  much  agitation,  ‘  Oh,  dear  me,  thou  art 
dead!*  He  instantly  awoke,  and  thought  no  more  of  his 
dream,  until,  a  few  days  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  enquiring  very  anxiously  after  his  health,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  frightful  dream  his  mother  had  on  the  same 
night  in  which  the  dream  now  mentioned  occurred  to  him. 
She  dreamt  that  she  heard  some  one  attempt  to  open  the 
front  door,  then  go  to  the  back-door,  and  at  last  come  into 
her  bed-room.  She  then  saw  it  %vas  her  son,  who  came  to 
the  side  of  her  bed,  and  said,  ‘  IVIother,  I  am  going  a  long 
journey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good  bye:’  on  which  she 
exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  dear  me,  thou  art  dead  I’  But  nothing 
unusual  happened  to  any  of  the  parties ; — the  singular 
dream  must  have  arisen  from  some  strong  mental  imfires- 
sion  which  had  been  made  on  both  the  individuals  about 
the  same  time;  and  to  have  traced  the  source  of  it,  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  interest.” 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  MADNESS. 

“  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  is 
a  great  rapidity  of  mind  and  activity  of  conception,— a  ten¬ 
dency  to  seize  rapidly  upon  incidental  or  practical  relations 
of  things,— and  often  a  fertility  of  imagination,  which 
changes  the  character  of  the  mind,  sometimes  without  re¬ 
markably  distorting  it.  The  memory,  in  such  cases,  is  en  ¬ 
tire,  and  even  appears  more  ready  than  in  health  ;  and  old 
associations  are  cjdled  up  with  a  rapidity  quite  unknown  to 
the  individual  in  his  sound  state  of  mind.  A  gentleman, 
mentioned  by  Dr  Willis,  who  was  liable  to  periodical  attacks 
of  insanity,  said  that  he  expected  the  paroxysms  with  im¬ 
patience,  because  he  enjoyed,  during  them,  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure.  ‘  Every  thing  appeared  easy  to  me — no  obstacles 
presented  themselves,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  My 
memory  acquired  all  of  a  sudden  a  singular  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  Long  passages  of  Latin  autlnu’s  occurred  to  my 
mind.  In  general,  I  have  great  difiiculty  in  finding  rhyth¬ 
mical  terminations,  but  then  I  could  write  verses  with 
as  great  facility  as  prose.’— ‘  1  have  often,’  says  Penil, 

‘  stopt  at  the  chamber  door  of  a  literary  gentleman,  who, 
during  his  paroxysms,  appeared  to  soar  above  the  mediocrity 
of  intellect  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  solely  to  admire  his 
newly-accpiired  powers  of  eloquence.  He  declaimed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  revolution  with  all  the  force,  the  dignity, 
and  the  purity  of  language,  that  this  very  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  could  admit  of.  At  other  times,  he  was  a  man  of  very 
ordinary  abilities.’  ” 

PERSONS  MOST  LIABLE  TO  INSANITY. 

“  Insanity  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  be  traced 
to  hereditary  predisposition,  and  this  is  often  so  strong, 
that  no  prominent  moral  cause  is  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  the  disease,  and  probably  no  moral  treatment  would 
have  any  effect  in  preventing  it.  We  must,  however,  sup¬ 
pose,  that  where  a  tendency  to  insanity  exists,  there  may 
he,  in  many  cases,  circumstances  in  mental  habits,  or  men¬ 
tal  discipline,  calculated  either  to  favour,  or  to  counteract 
the  tendency.  Insanity  frequently  commences  with  a  state, 
in  which  particular  impressions  fix  themselves  upon  the 
nnnd,  in  a  manner  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  true 
relations,  and  in  which  these  false  imf»ressions  fail  to  be 
corrected  by  the  judgment  comparing  them  with  other  im¬ 
pressions,  or  with  external  things.  In  so  far  as  mental 
habits  may  be  supposed  to  favour  or  promote  such  a  condi- 
hon,  this  may  be  likely  to  result  from  allowing  the  mind 
to  wander  away  from  the  proper  duties  of  life,  or  to 
luxuriate  amid  scenes  of  the  imagination,  and  permitting 
mental  emotions,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  excited  in  a 
manner  disproportioned  to  the  true  relations  of  the 
objects  which  give  rise  to  them;— in  short,  from  allow¬ 
ing  the  mind  to  ramble  among  imaginary  events,  or  to 
^  1^  away,  by  slight  and  casual  relations,  instead  of 
steadily  exercising  the  judgment  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.  We  might  refer  to  the  same  head,  habits  of  dis¬ 
torting  events,  and  of  founding  upon  them  conclusions  j 
'yhich  they  do  not  warrant.  These,  and  <»ther  propensi-  t 
ties  and  habits  of  a  similar  kind,  constitute  what  is  called 

ill-regulated  mind.  Opposed  to  it  is  that  habit  of  cool 
imd  8v)und  exercise  of  the  understanding,  by  which  events 
®re  04)0  tern  plated  in  their  true  relations  and  consetpiences; 
^nd  mental  emotions  arise  out  of  them  such  as  they  are 
really  calculated  to  produce.  Every  one  must  be  familiar 


with  the  difference  which  exists  among  different  individuals 
in  this  respect,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  principle  in  the  im¬ 
pression  which  is  made  by  events  coming  upon  us  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  emotion 
is  gradually  brought  to  its  proper  bearings,  as  the  mind 
accommodates  itself  to  the  event,  by  contemplating  it  in  its 
true  relations.  In  such  a  mental  process  as  this,  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  most  remarkable  diversities  among  various  indivi¬ 
duals.  In  some,  the  mind  rapidly  contemplates  the  event 
in  all  its  relations,  and  speedily  arrives  at  the  precise  im¬ 
pression  or  emotion  which  it  is  in  truth  fitted  to  produce. 
In  others,  this  is  done  more  slowly,  perhaps  more  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  probably  not  without  the  aid  of  suggestions  from 
other  minds ;  while,  in  some,  the  first  impression  is  so 
strong  and  so  permanent,  and  resists  in  such  a  manner  those 
considerations  which  might  remove  or  moderate  it,  that  we 
find  difiiculty  in  drawing  the  line  between  it  and  that  kin<l 
of  false  impression  which  constitutes  the  lower  degree  of 
insanity.  Habits  of  mental  application  must  also  exert  a 
great  influence;  and  we  certainly  remark  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  who  are  accustomed  merely  to  works  of 
imagination  and  taste,  and  those  whose  minds  have  been 
rigidly  exercised  to  habits  of  calm  and  severe  enquiry.  A  fact 
is  mentioned  by  Dr  Connolly,  which,  if  it  shall  be  confirmed 
by  farther  observation,  would  lead  to  some  most  important 
reflections.  He  states,  that  it  appears,  from  the  registers 
of  the  Bicetre,  that  maniacs  of  the  more  educated  classe.s 
consist  almost  entirely  of  priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
poets,  and  musicians;  while  no  instance,  it  is  said,  occurs 
of  the  disease  in  naturalists,  physicians,  geometricians,  or 
chemists.  ” 

The  uniform  good  sense,  the  sound  and  well  -regulated 
moral  feeling,  and  the  amiable  character,  evinced  in  this 
work,  must  tend  to  diffuse,  if  possible,  yet  more  widely, 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  public  in  Dr  Abercrombie, 
as  a  ph  ysician. 


The  History  of  France,  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  Three 

volumes.  Vol.  I.  (Being  volume XII. of  Dr  Lardner’s 

Cabinet  Cycloptedia. )  London.  1830. 

No  literature  is  more  rich  in  historical  memoirs  than 
the  French,  and  yet  a  first-rate  history  of  France  has  not 
hitherto  appeared  from  the  pen  either  of  native  or  of 
foreigner.  To  what  cause  this  may  be  ascribed,  other 
than  mere  accident,  it  is  j)erhaps  unnecessary  to  enquire. 
The  common  solution  appears  to  be  sufiiciently  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  that  the  many  works  of  merit  on  separate  portions 
of  that  history,  by  making  the  existence  of  one  connected 
comprehensive  work  less  absolutely  necessary,  have  acted 
as  a  discouragement  to  men  of  genius  undertaking  to 
supply  a  deficiency  so  little  felt  as  to  entitle  their  labours 
to  a  very  slight  share  of  gratitude.  An  additional  reason, 
and,  we  think,  a  strong  one,  for  the  non-existence  of  a 
complete  work  such  as  we  desiderate,  will  be  found  in 
the  circumstance,  that  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  her  history  that  France  began  to  assume  a  very 
important  station  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Fur 
a  long  time,  she  was  a  kingdom  only  in  name  :  her  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  were  extremely  limited  ;  internally,  she 
was  a  prey  to  disunion  and  disorder — each  of  the  petty 
states  into  which  the  country  was  divided  acting  of  and 
for  itself,  without  regard  to  the  rest.  Indeed,  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  years,  from  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Merovingian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  (’lovis,  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus,  with  one  solitary  exception  in 
the  splendid  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  history  ot  France 
is  rather  that  of  a  number  of  independent  provinces,  than 
of  a  powerful  and  consolidated  monarchy.  Even  long 
after  this  latter  period,  the  crown,  limited  in  its  real 
prerogative  less  by  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  than 
by  the  actual  and  enormous  power  of  its  greater  vassals, 
could  confer  little  more  than  nominal  superiority  upon 
its  possessor.  Louis  XI.  was  the  first  King  of  Frainre 
who  can  be  said  to  have  transmitted  to  his  successor 
the  projMU*  authority  of  a  sovereign.  'J’o  consolidate 
the  iHiwer  of  the  crown,  and  to  exalt  the  juditical  im- 
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portance  of  *FraTice,  by  converting  nominal  suzerainship 
into  absolute  sovereignty,  was  the  great  object  of  that 
crafty  monarch’s  reign.  The  opportune  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy  happily  enabled  Louis  to  complete 
this  scheme  by  the  acquisition  of  that  important  duchy, 
which  he  wrested,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by 
treaty,  out  of  the  feeble  hands  of  Charles’s  daughter,  and 
annexed  inseparably  to  the  monarchy. 

We  certainly  do  not  affect  to  consider  the  work  now 
presented  to  the  public  under  the  auspices  of  Dr  Lard- 
ner,  as  supplying  the  desideratum  to  which  we  have  just 
been  alluding.  Elegant  coiTectness,  general  views,  and 
a  popular  style,  rather  than  depth  of  observation  or  pro¬ 
found  research,  seem  proper  to  such  publications  as  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  This,  at  least,  judging  by  the  por¬ 
tion  of  it  now  before  us,  is  the  character  of  Mr  Crowe’s 
work ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  author  com¬ 
municated  to  his  volume  that  character  on  system.  It  is 
properly  a  synopsis  of  French  history,  more  than  a  regu¬ 
lar  history  of  France.  The  author  has  added  little  to 
what  was  already  generally  known  :  his  work  throws  no 
new  light  upon  the  more  interesting  events  of  history,  or 
upon  the  political  springs  by  which  they  were  secretly 
influenced;  and  Mr  Crowe  seems  not  to  have  availed  him¬ 
self  of  any  save  the  more  common  authorities  which  are 
accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however, — which,  after  all,  regards  rather  the  author’s 
claim  to  originality,  than  the  real  value  of  his  book, — we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  best  history 
of  France,  within  a  moderate  compass,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  cannot  at  this  present  moment  recollect, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  there  exists,  any  work  upon  France 
which  presents  a  clearer  view  of  the  original  institutions 
of  that  country — of  the  progress  of  society — and  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  which  affected  its  government  in  the  course 
of  a  civilisation,  which  appears  to  have  proceeded  with 
great  rapidity,  in  spite  of  foreign  invasion  and  the  still 
greater  evils  of  internal  disunion. 

With  some  it  will  be  an  objection  to  this  work,  that  it 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  historical  essay  than  of 
a  history.  Its  narrative  of  facts  is  meagre  in  proportion 
to  its  general  disquisitions.  It  contains,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much  of  the  i)hilosophy  of  history,  and  too  little  of  its 
gossip,  for  the  taste  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  detail, 
while  this  very  circumstance  will  make  the  work  more 
acceptable  to  those  who  either  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  or  who,  without  knowing  the  facts,  limit  their 
curiosity  to  the  obtaining  a  general  connected  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  just  view  of  French  history.  In  short,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  here  done  what  ev^ry  intelligent  reader  of  a 
history  more  strictly  narrative  would  have  done  for  him¬ 
self,  but  which  common  readers  are  not,  perhaps,  always 
qualified  to  do,  viz.  extracted  from  the  details  of  history, 
that  for  which  principally  history  is  valuable. 

A  short  extract  will  serve  to  give  relief  to  our  remarks, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  will  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
Mr  Crowe’s  sketchy,  but  spirited,  style  of  narrative  : 

BATTLE  OF  MORAT. 

“  The  captains  of  Burgundy  counselled  Charles  to  send 
his  force  into  the  plain,  where  his  cavalry  might  act ;  but 
he  was  now  impatient  of  dictation.  Near  the  lake  of  Morat 
he  stationed  his  left,  chiefly  composed  of  Italian  mercena¬ 
ries  ;  the  centre  was  commanded  by  Creve-cceur ;  he  him¬ 
self  kept  the  right,  with  a  body  of  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  his  archers  on  horseback.  The  Swiss,  as 
was  customary  with  them,  knelt  down  in  line,  uttered  a 
short  prayer,  and  then  rushed  against  their  enemies.  On 
this  occasion,  the  redoubtable  infantry  of  the  mountains 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  Burgundian  knights,  fighting 
under  cover  of  their  artillery  and  camp  intreiichments. 
The  action  was  for  a  time  doubtful ;  but  the  cavaliers  of 
Burgundy  having  all  dismounted  to  defend  their  intrench- 
ments,  the  Lorraine  horse  swept  the  right  wing ;  and  a  bo<ly 
of  Swiss,  being  thus  enabled  to  turn  it,  attack^  the  camp 
in  flank  and  rear,  whilst  it  was  vigorously  assaulted  in  front. 
Cannon  and  intrenchments  here  became  useless;  the 
struggle  was  hand  to  hand.  Somerset  and  his  English,  to* 


gether  with  the  best  knights  of  Burgundy,  perished  •  a  a 
victory  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss -^th  ^ 
were  merciless  in  their  triumph  ;  they  took  no  prisoner^ 
and  spared  not  an  enemy.  All  were  massacred  •  and  th* 
vanquishers  being  now  provided  with  cavalry,  the  fliirht 
was  more  destructive  than  the  action.  Many  sought  refur 
in  the  lake;  and  even  thither  they  were  pursued  by  thefr 
merciless  enemies.  The  Swiss  were  resolved  that  the  Bur 
gundians  should  not  rally  a  second  time,  to  attempt  a  third 
invasion.  ‘  Cruel  as  at  Morat,’  was  for  a  long  while  a  Swiss 
proverb.  When  time  had  decomposed  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  the  bones  were  collected  in  a  chapel,  called  the  Ossuarv 
of  IVIorat,  which  for  ages  remained  as  a  trophy  to  Swiss 
valour  and  independence.  The  French  revolutionarvarmv 
destroyed  it  in  1798.”  ^ 

Mr  Crowe  will  have  produced  a  very  excellent  work 
if  his  two  succeeding  volumes  are  executed  with  the  same 
judgment  and  elegance  which  distinguish  that  now  before 


us. 


The  Amulet :  Al  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer. 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  London.  Westley  and  Davis 
1831. 

The  Amulet  V2iX\\^s  deservedly  high  among  the  Annuals. 
The  four  best  are  the  Keepsake,  the  Souvenir,  the  Friend¬ 
ship's  Offering,  and  the  Amulet,  We  might  also  men¬ 
tion  the  Landscape  Annual,  but  it  is  a  work  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  plan,  and  cannot  be  properly  compared  with  the 
others.  After  these  come  the  Forget-Me-Not,  and  a 
good  many  more.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  em¬ 
bellishments  of  the  Amulet  are  so  splendid  this  season  as 
they  were  last,  but  the  literary  contents  are  fully  superior. 

The  engravings  are  as  follows  : — 1st.  The  Countess 
Gower  and  her  Child,  painted  by  Lawrence,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  W.  Finden  ;  a  very  beautiful  work  of  art,  and 
a  fine  companion  to  the  Lady  Georgiaiia  Agar  Ellis  in 
the  Souvenir.  2d.  The  Resurrection,  engraved  by  Wallis, 
from  a  drawing  by  Martin.  This  has  all  the  usual  faults 
of  Martin’s  style.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  so 
disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  their  in¬ 
troduction  seems  only  to  mar  the  general  effect.  If  the 
drawing  represents  any  thing,  it  is  a  view  of  Jerusalem, 
though  the  predominating  architecture  of  the  buildings 
appears  to  be  Gothic,  and  consequently  is  not  exactly  the 
architecture  of  Jerusalem.  The  story  of  the  resurrection 
is  told  in  one  corner  of  the  picture,  and  has  only  the 
effect  of  distracting  the  attention,  and  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  production.  3d.  The  Orphans,  painted  by 
J.  Wood,  engraved  by  C.  Rolls;  a  well-told  story  of 
youthful  misery  and  desolation,  which  it  maketh  the 
heart  sad  to  look  upon.  4th.  Cromwell  at  Marston- 
Moor,  painted  by  A.  Cooper,  engraved  by  W.  Great- 
batch  ;  a  very  spirited  battle-piece,  the  grouping  admi¬ 
rable,  and  the  drawing  no  less  so.  5th.  The  Horen- 
tine,  painted  by  Pickersgill,  engraved  by  E.  Finden  a 
youthful  mother,  with  her  happy  child  riding  on  her 
shoulder;  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasing  embel¬ 
lishments  in  the  volume.  6th.  Sweet  Anne  Page,  paint¬ 
ed  by  Smirke,  engraved  by  Portburj^  This  is  not  one 
of  Smirke’s  best  things.  It  wants  animation  ;  it  is  tw 
much  like  a  picture,  and  too  little  like  reality.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  figures  are  stiff  and  laboured,  and 
pression  of  their  faces  are  not  decided  enough.  7th.  1  ® 
V'illage  Queen,  painted  by  J.  Boaden,  engraved  by  • 
Marr.  Why  call  that  sweet  and  gentle  creature,  fol  o 
all  delicate  feminity,  the  “  Village  Queen  ?”  The  Queen, 
even  of  a  village,  must  have  more  confidence  in  ’ 
and  a  greater  thirst  for  popularity,  than  ever  belonge 
that  fair  and  fragile  flower.  We  love  her  much,  because 
we  are  certain  that,  in  the  soft  modesty  of  her  nature, 
she  could  love  deeply  in  return.  We  are  not  qui^  sure, 
however,  but  her  neck  is  a  little  too  long.  8th. 
engraved  by  J.  Pye,  from  a  drawing  by  G.  Barrett , 
very  Claude-like  picture.  9th.  Florence,  drawn  . 
Turner,  engraved  by  £.  Goodall ;  as  fair  a  scene  as  o 
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could  look  upon  even  in  Italy.  10th.  The  I^egacy,  paint¬ 
ed  by  J»  Inskipp,  (who  is  he?)  engraved  by  J.  Stewart ; 
pretty,  but  a  little  commonplace.  11th.  The  Corsair’s 
Bride,  painted  by  J.  Hollins,  engraved  by  II.  Rolls.  This 
is  the  last,  and  the  best.  By  the  goddesses  !  a  glorious 
woman  !  Could  we  meet  with  another  such,  we  should 
ourselves  turn  corsair.  Rich  is  the  Turkish  dress  in  which 
she  reclineson  her  embroidered  couch, — dark,  very  dark  are 
the  luxuriant  tresses,  flowing  from  beneath  her  costly  turban 
over  her  white  neck, — fair,  exquisitely  fair,  are  her  small 
hands,  the  one  gently  supporting  her  head,  and  the  other 
lying  in  its  beauty  upon  her  voluptuous  lap.  Then  her 
feet — by  the  shade  of  Ovid  !  her  snowy  feet  peeping  from 
beneath  her  long  cimar,  ignorant  of  slippers,  or  of  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  sort,  are  enough  to  convert  an  aged  anchorite 
into  a  love-sick  stripling  !  But  her  face — above  all,  her 
fjjce! — the  depth  of  fascinating  meaning,  tender  but  not 
enervating,  speaking  from  her  eye,  and  breathing  on  her 
lips,  and  dimpling  in  her  chin,  and  shining  on  her  brow, 
and  melting  into  rapture  on  her  glorious  bosom  !  How 
lovely,  too,  the  sunset  scene  discovered  through  the  large 
and  open  verandah  casement !  how  finely  in  keeping  is  its 
glow  of  warm  light  with  the  ripened  daughter  of  that 
Eastern  land,  stretched  in  languishing  allurement  before 
us !  By  the  goddesses,'  a  glorious  woman  !  one  worth 
travelling  over  half  the  globe  to  see,  to  speak  to,  and  to 
love.  O,  Frederick  Muller  !  amiable,  but  most  milky 
and  watery  poet!  couldst  thou  not  write  something  less 
commonplace,  and  more  spirit-stirring,  about  a  creature 
so  thrillingly  beautiful?  By  Heaven,  Frederick  Muller, 
thou  art  not  worthy  to  kiss  the  smallest  of  her  toes.  We 
will  wager  thee  a  diamond  ring  to  an  old  shoe- buckle, 
that  there  is  more  genuine  poetry  in  any  one  of  the  manly 
tones  of  her  lord  the  Corsair,  Avhose  step  she  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  hears  along  the  corridor,  than  in  all  thy  seven 
stanzas  of  mortal  rhyme. 

The  prose  contents  of  the  v'olume  are— ‘‘  The  Tem}Upr, 
an  Arab  Legend,”  probably  by  Croly;  “  Irish  Legends 
and  Traditions,”  by  tlie  Rev.  R.  Walsh  ;  “  Home,  Coun¬ 
try,  all  the  World,”  by  James  Montgomery  ;  “  The  Indian 
Mother,”  by  Mrs  Jameson,  authoress  of  the  “  Diary  of 
an  Ennuyee,”  and  “  The  Loves  of  the  Poets  ;”  Eastern 
Story  Tellers,”  by  Mr  Came;  ‘*The  History  of  a  Triller,” 
by  Miss  Jewsbury ;  “  The  Seven  Churches,”  by  Charles 
Macfarlane ;  “  Tlie  Residuary  Legatee,”  by  IVIiss  Mit- 
ford ;  “  The  Roman  IVIerchant,”  by  the  O’llara  Family; 
“  A  Hawking  Party  in  Hindostan,”  by  JMiss  Roberts, 
and  “  The  Dispensation,  an  Irish  Story,”  by  IMrs  S.  C. 
Hall.  Irom  these,  all  of  which  [possess  more  or  less  merit, 
we  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  the  paper  by  Mont¬ 
gomery,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  a 
delicate  sensibility,  and  a  fine  philosophy  : 

HOME,  COUNTRY,  ALL  THE  WORLD. 


13ij  James  Montgomery, 

“  He  who  retires,  as  I  have  often  done,  on  a  bright  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  into  the  depth  of  one  of  our  Ilallamshire  ^ 
w<hm1s,  while  he  saunters  along  in  the  dreamlike  repose  o 
a  brown  study,  or  leans  against  an  old  oak  in  the  fine  ah 
^traction  of  serener  thought,  might  imiigine  himself  alom 
and  in  silence,  merely  because  his  eye  and  his  ear  were 
oi*servant  of  motions  and-  murmui*s  j>erceptible  on  ever} 
band.  But  were  he  to  pause  at  one  of  those  cheerful  open- 
mgs,  where,  from  a  small  patch  of  ground,  beneath  a  hand- 
breadth  ot  blue  sky,  in  a  little  amphitheatre  of  trees,  tln^ 
great  world  seems  lu*rmeti(!ally  excluded,  he  wouM  soon 
find  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  the  joy  and  activity,  the 
labour,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  of  life. 

‘  At  first,  the  dazzling  dance  of  insects  in  the  sunshine, 
^nd  their  musical  dr(»ne  in  the  shade,  might  surprise  him 
a  feeling  of  sympathetic  delight ;  but  the  flitting  forms 
m»d  richer  melody  of  birds  would  quickly  charm  away  his 
**ttention,  to  hearken  to  the  sweetest  inarticulate  tones  in 


fii  is  the  name  of  a  district,  not  very  accurately  de- 

extending  about  six  miles  on  every  side  of  the  town  of 
etfield,  within  which  the  coriHJration  of  cutlers  exercises  its  trade- 
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creation.  Ifhe  were  not  startled  from  this  entrancement 
by  a  shrew-mouse  suddenly  running  across  his  foot,  or  the 
glittering  undulation  of  a  snake  among  the  withered  leaves 
across  the  pathway,  his  eye  would  be  unconsciously  drawn 
off,  and  carried  out  of  the  forest,  by  discovering  green 
glimpses  of  adjacent  fields,  and  shining  tracks  of  the  river 
-—here,  a  spire  of  one  of  the  churches ;  there,  the  tower  of 
another ;  clusters  of  house-tops ;  steam-engine  chimneys, 
like  obelisks ;  and  distant  hills,  cultivated  or  baiTen— 
through  the  loop-holes  of  intermingling  boughs  and  broken 
foliage  around  him. 

“  Presently  voices  and  sounds  of  all  kinds  would  assail 
him,  rising  in  Babylonish  confusion  from  the  populous 
valleys  and  village-crowned  eminences;  but  gradually  dis¬ 
tinguished,  if  his  ear  nicely  pursued  them,  through  their 
innumerable  varieties, — harmonious  and  dissonant,  loud 
and  low,  mournful  and  lively;  the  rustling  of  winds  among 
the  leaves — the  gush  of  watei*s  down  a  wear — the  barking 
of  dogs — the  crowing  of  cocks — the  cries  of  children — the 
chimes  of  the  church  clock,  or  the  knell  of  a  death-bell ;  a 
gun,  a  drum,  a  bugle-horn,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the 
barracks,  the  whistling  of  carters,  the  rumbling  of  carriages, 
the  ringing  of  anvils,  the  reverberating  thumps  of  tilt-ham¬ 
mers,  with  an  indistinct,  but  deep  perpetual  under  siuind, 
like  a  running  bass,  composed  of  all  these  blendeil  noises, 
covering  the  whole,  and  constituting  ‘the  busy  bum  of  men’ 
thronging  the  streets  of  the  town  below,  or  travelling  on  the 
numerous  high  roads  branching  from  it.  These  would  form 
altogether  a  concert  inexpressibly  captivating,  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  they  would  awaken  in  the  mind  of  him  wln» 
cniild  listen  to  them  as  one  of  the  millions  tf  sentient  heint^s, 
whether  brute  or  intelligent,  that  inhabit  the  little  locality, 
exquisitely  picturesipie,  and  genuinely  English,  within  the 
precincts  of  Sheffield.  Though  in  solitude  himself,  his 
delight  would  not  be  solitary,  but  social  in  the  highest  and 
purest  degree.  Though  not  a  living  <*reature  witliin  the 
circuit  of  the  horizon  were  thinking  of  him  at  that  iiKunent, 
he  would  be  thinking  of  lliefn,  of  them  all,  and  alt  together. 
His  joy  would  be  a  mysterious  sympathy  with  all  their 
joys,  an  ineffable  interest  in  all  their  occupations,  and  a 
cordial  good-will  to  every  thing  that  lived,  moved,  and 
breathed  within  his  sensorinm. 

“  Whatever  draws  a  man  out  of  himself,  makes  him  wiser, 
and  better,  and  happier;  at  least  if  it  does  not,  the  fault  is 
his  own,  and  he  has  to  answer  for  abusing  one.  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  imju'ovemeiit  which  Pn>vidence  has 
jdaced  within  his  janver.  He.  cannot  benefit  otln*rs  without 
being  himself  henerited  in  return,  either  by  the  influen<*e 
of  his  own  action,  his  own  feelings,  or  by  the  gratitude  with 
which  it  is  more  than  repaid  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Asc4‘tics  may  say  what  they  please,  but  seclusion 
is  neither  favourable  to  wisdom  nor  to  virtue,  and  least  ol 
all  to  enjoyment. 

****M-^  if  * 

“  We  love  our  native  home,  our  native  ]>lac.e,  our  native 
province,  our  native  land.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
kind  of  attacdinieiit  belonging  to  each  of  these  ndationships ; 
but  patriotism  is  the  bond  of  the  whole  ;  and  he  wh(»  loves 
his  country,  loves  his  home  and  all  between.  BiitG/  home, 
and  in  our  country,  this  sentiment,  like  the  light  ot  ln‘aveii 
and  the  air  we  breathe,  is  so  familiar,  that  we  are  scarcely 
conscaous  of  its  presein’e,  unless  reflection  he  powertidly 
awakened  to  it  by  the  return  of  some  national  or  domestic, 
occasion  on  whicli  we  are  wont  t(»  feliiatate  ourselves,  and 
those  who  are  dear  to  us,  on  this  cause  of  so  much  ol  our 
mutual  felicity. 

“  In  a  strange  land,  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  the  smallest  in¬ 
cident  there  that  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  lov<*d  from 
oui*  childhood,  and  left  perhaps  for  ever,  touches  the  finest 
springs  of  affection  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  fl(>wer,  the  sound 
of  a  voice,  the  (%ast  of  a  countenance,  thec-oloiirot  a  garment, 
the  air  of  a  song,  may  electrify  luUh  nerve  and  spii  it,  and 
quicken  emotions  more  deeply  transporting  than  have  ever 
been  insjfired  by  the  scenes  and  enjoyments  themselves, 
which  are  thus  overwhelmingly  renewed.  The  pleasures 
of  inem<»ry  are  sometimes,  though  seldom,  more  lively  than 
the  pleasures  of  hope,  but  they  ai*e  always jnore  defined; 
and  the  certainty  that  we  ‘  have  been  blest,*  is  something 
still  in  possession,  which  a  wise  man  would  iiot  exchange 
for  the  unreal  reversion  of  blessings  to  conn?,  in  the  preca¬ 
rious  contiiigeiK^ies  <»f  life.  The  larther,  loo,  that  we  are 
removed  from  the  time  and  the  place  ot  our  earliest  and 
sweetest  asso(‘iations,  the  more  they  are  endeared  to  us,  and 
the  oftener  rec4»lhM  ted.  T'he  very  siid ness  which  accumipa- 
nic-s  the  remembrance  of  ‘  departed  joys’  inukcb  them  a  thou- 
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sand  times  more  exquisite.  Man  is  so  little  of  a  hermit  by 
nature,  that  he  runs  out  of  the  desolate  island  of  himself  to 
swk  social  existence  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows ;  and  though 
his  happiness  must  ever  begin  and  end  in  his  own  bosom, 
there  is  ample  room  within  range  of  his  affections  to  embrace 
the  whole  species.  Next,  however,  to  his  kindred  and 
friends,  his  neighbours,  and  then  his  countrymen,  claim 
the  warmest  share  of  his  spontaneous — nay,  rather  his  in¬ 
voluntary,  esteem  ;  for  it  bursts  out  so  naturally,  suddenly, 
instinctively,  that  he  can  hardly  say  he  has  any  choice,  or 
will,  or  power,  in  the  matter.  With  these,  according  to 
circumstances,  especially  in  countries  where  both  are  aliens, 
he  cannot  help  forming  new,  and  often  intimate,  connexions. 
It  is  wonderful,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  observe  how  unex¬ 
pectedly  meeting  even  in  a  neighbouring  county,  attracts 
stragglers,  who  are  unknown,  or  indifferent  to  each  other, 
at  home.  T wo  persons  from  the  same  village  or  town,  who 
never  speak  when  they  pass  in  the  street,  coming  together 
at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  exchange  salutations 
almost  before  they  are  aware,  and  each  is  right  glad  to  ask 
or  answer,  that  all  friends  at  —  are  well.  Two  English¬ 
men,  though  the  one  be  from  Berwick-on-T weed,  and  the 
other  from  Penzance,  suddenly  encountering  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  would  exult  in  the  desert  as 
if  a  brother  had  found  a  brother.  Two  Europeans,  though 
one  were  a  German  and  the  other  a  Welshman,  would 
shake  hands  like  ‘  auld  acquaintance,’  and  vent  their  joy 
in  gutturals  which  neither  could  understand,  were  they  to 
start  out  of  a  forest  face  to  face,  in  the  heart  of  Japan,  'f  wo 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  though  one  were  a  Chinese  and 
the  other  a  Parisian,  lighting  at  once  on  the  terra  Jirma  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  would  see  all  the  world  in  each  other’s 
countenances,  and  enquire  as  eagerly  for  tidings  from  any 
<{uarter  of  it,  as  if  there  were  not  a  speck  on  its  surface 
which  was  not  comprised  in  the  country,  ay,  in  the  home, 
of  each.” 

The  poetry  of  the  Amulet  is  very  good.  Its  chief 
attraction  is  “A  Cameronian  Ballad,”  by  James  Hogg, 
which  is  not  only  the  best  poem  in  the  volume,  but  strikes 
us  as  the  best  poem  which  has  this  season  appeared  in  any 
of  the  Annuals.  It  is  powerful,  pathetic,  and  original. 
Hogg  himself  never  wrote  any  thing  finer.  We  rejoice 
to  see  the  Shepherd,  instead  of  falling  off  as  life  advances 
on  him,  only  coming  forth  with  a  more  varied  and  vigo¬ 
rous  imagination.  The  Ballad  is  long,  and  we  cannot 
make  room  for  it  to-day,  but  we  shall  give  the  whole  of 
it  next  Saturday ;  because  we  are  anxious  to  embody  so 
spirited  a  composition  in  our  pages.  Miss  Bowles  has 
two  poems,  with  both  of  which  we  have  been  much 
pleased.  We  shall  give  one  of  them  : 

THE  POOR  man’s  DEATHBED. 

By  Caroline  Bowles, 

‘‘  Tread  softly  ! — bow  the  head, 

III  reverend  silence  bo\V  ! 

No  passing-bell  doth  toll. 

Vet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

“  Stranger  !  how  great  soe’er. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  ! 

'There ’s  one  in  that  poor  shed, 

One  by  that  wretched  bed, 

Greater  than  thou. 

“  Beneath  that  pauper’s  roof, 

Lo  !  Death  doth  keep  his  state ; 

Enter — no  crowds  attend— 

Enter — no  truards  defend 

This  palace  gate. 

“  That  pavement  damp  and  cold. 

No  whisjiering  courtiers  tread  ; 

One  silent  woman  stands. 

Chafing  with  pale  thin  hands 
A  dying  head. 

“  No  busy  murmurs  sound  ; 

An  infant  wail  alone: 

A  s«>b  snppressM— again 
That  short  deep  gJisj) — and  then 
The  parting  groan  ! 


“  Oh,  change  ! — Oh,  wondrous  change ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars  ! 

This  moment  there— so  low 
III  mortal  pangs— >and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  ! 

Oh,  change ! — stupendous  change  ! 

There  lies  the  senseless  clod  : 

The  soul  from  bondage  breaks. 

The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God  /” 

Miss  Landon  has  also  contributed  two  poems,  The 
Offering,”  and  “  The  Legacy.”  We  extract  the  first, 
premising  that  Miss  Landon  is  the  young  lady  from  whose 
exertions  in  literature  we  expect  more  than  from  any  of 
her  contemporaries  : 

THE  OFFERING. 

By  L,  E.  L. 

**  There  is  a  beauty  vanishes  away 

From  earth,  and  from  earth’s  loveliest ;  we  can  see 

The  moonlight  falling  on  the  silver’d  lake. 

The  rose  unfolding  the  deep  crimson  leaves 
Where  love-thoughts  once  w'ere  writ,  the  quiet  stars 
Like  angels  glorifying  the  still  night. 

They  do  not  wear  the  light  that  once  they  wore. 

Their  poetry  is  gone — for  that  which  made 

The  spirit  of  their  beauty  was  in  us 

And  from  ourselves,  and  we  are  wholly  changed. 

And  look  on  things  with  cold  and  alter’d  eyes ; 

For  the  grave  casts  its  darkness  long  before 
We  stand  upon  its  brink  ! 

I  see  them  fading  round  me. 

The  beautiful,  the  bright. 

As  the  rose-red  lights  that  darken 
At  the  falling  of  the  night. 

‘‘  I  had  a  lute,  whose  music 
Made  sweet  the  summer  wind. 

But  the  broken  strings  have  vanish’d. 

And  no  song  remains  behind. 

‘‘  I  had  a  lonely  garden, 

Fruit  and  flowers  on  every  bough. 

But  the  frost  came  too  severely — 

’Tis  decay’d  and  blighted  now. 

“  That  lute  is  like  my  spirits- 
Thev  hav’e  lost  their  buovant  tone  ; 

Crush’d  and  shatter’d,  they’ve  forgotten 
The  glad  notes  once  their  own. 

“  And  my  mind  is  like  that  garden— 

It  has  spent  its  early  store  ; 

And  wearied  and  exhausted. 

It  has  no  strength  for  more. 

“  I  will  look  on  them  as  warnings. 

Sent  less  in  wrath  than  love. 

To  call  the  being  homeward— 

To  its  other  home  above. 

“As  the  Lesbian  in  false  worship 
Hung  her  harp  upon  the  shrine, 

W’hen  the  world  lost  its  attraction. 

So  will  I  offer  mine:  — 

“  But  in  another  spirit. 

With  a  higher  hope  and  aim. 

And  in  a  holier  temple. 

And  to  a  holier  name. 

“  I  offer  up  affections, 

Void,  vdolent,  and  vain  ; 

I  offer  years  of  sorrow 
Of  the  mind  and  body’s  pain  : 

“  I  offer  up  my  memory — 

’Tis  a  drear  and  darken’d  page. 

Where  experience  has  been  bitter. 

And  whose  youth  has  been  like  age. 

“  I  offer  hopes,  whose  folly 

Only  iTfter-thoughts  can  know. 

For,  instead  of  seeking  heav’en. 

They  were  chain’d  to  earth  below  J 
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“  Sfiyin^f,  wrong  and  grief  have  brought  me 
To  thy  altar  as  a  home  ; 

I  am  sad  and  broken-hearted, 

And  therefore  am  I  come. 

“  Let  the  incense  of  my  sorrow 
I5e  on  high  a  sacrifice; 

The  worn  and  contrite  spirit 

Thou  alone  wouldst  not  despise  !” 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  very  excellent  sonnet 
by  a  contributor  of  our  own  : 

A  MOUNTAIN  SCENE. 

n  Ye  ever  elonuent  rills — ye  lonely  ways 
That  lead,  I  know  not  whither — ye  fair  flowers, 

Rich  with  the  sunlight  which  the  summer  showers 
Into  your  breasts  through  all  her  gladsome  days  — 

Ye  many- voiced  binls  — ye  clouds  that  sail 
O’er  heaven’s  unrocky  sea— ye  caverns  wild, 

Bv  Nature’s  own  resistless  hands  up-piled, 

’iMong  you  I  wander  free,  and  bid  ye  hail ! 

Feeling  a  reverence  deeper  far  than  leads 
The  sage  to  linger  in  the  ruin’d  dome, 

Where  men,  by  time  made  sacred,  had  their  home— 
Time,  which  conceals  both  good  and  evil  deeds. 

Not  man,  but  God,  ivasy  and  is  ahvays  here. 

Filling  the  sinless  scene  with  glory  far  and  near  ! 

^  “  T.  Bkydson, 

“  Oban,  Argylcshire,'' 

Among  its  list  of  poets,  the  Amulet  also  presents  ns  wdth 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  William  Kennedy,  John  Malcolm, 
Miss  Jewsbury,  the  late  Robert  Pollok,  Charles  SwGiin, 
and  Thomas  Atkinson.  Take  the  v<dume  all  in  all,  it  need 
not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  of  its  compeers,  and  adds 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  good  taste  and  talent 
of  its  editor,  Mr  S.  C.  Hall. 


Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials.  Part  VII.  Including  from 

lull/ \Q\\  to  August  \ij\Q.  Edinburgh.  William  Tait. 
1830. 

This  series  of  Criminal  Trials,  Mr  Pitcairn  informs 
us,  is  nearly  completed.  Two  more  numbers  will  bring 
to  a  close  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth.  The  pleadings  be¬ 
come  so  voluminous  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.  (of  England),  as  to  render  it  unadvisable  to 
continue  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  by  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Editor,  of  presenting  his  readers  with  an  : 
exact  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  most  important  I 
trials.  It  is,  however,  his  intention  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  principal  transactions  in  the  su¬ 
preme  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  under  the  form  of 
abridged  reports.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
Mr  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials  have  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  than  any  book  published  during  the  present 
century,  and  consecjuently  form  a  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  a  period,  interesting 
as  that  in  which  the  discordant  elements  of  society  first 
began  to  move  reluctantly  and  jarringly  towards  order 
and  organization,  and  still  more  interesting  as  that  in  ’ 
whose  fermenting  w'armth  w^ere  engendered  those  flerce  j 
spirits  who  alternately  shook  and  ruled  a  succeeding  age.  ' 
l^ut  if  w'e  mistake  not,  the  task  w’hich  he  now  contem-  | 
plates  is  one  that  will  put  to  a  sterner  test  his  discrimi-  j 
uatiiin  and  talent.  He  will  have  to  undergo  the  re-  | 
•I>onsibility,  notonlyof  his  selection,  but  of  the  form  under  i 
^hich  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  He  will  have  to  i 
S‘ve,  in  his  own  language  and  arrangement,  such  a  his-  j 
tory  of  our  judicial  procedure,  as  w  ill  mark  how*  the  legal 
rules  now  recognised  first  suggested  themselves  to  men’s 
*J^inds,  and  gradually  attaineil  a  clefinite  and  consistent 
lui'in.  He  w’ill  have  to  give  such  a  narrative  <»f  the 
buiuaii  actions  wdiicli  are  discussed  by  the  aid  of  these 
rules,  as  will  place  before  us  a  graphic  picture  of  our  ow'ii  j 


nature.  F’ine  taste,  distinct  conception,  subtle  intellect 
— all  will  be  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  Mr  Pitcairn,  we  believe,  is  aware  by 
this  time  that  we  honour  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
W’ill  feel,  that  in  giving  him  w’arning  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  to  W’hich  w^e  wish  him  to  conform  his  next  work,  we 
arc  animated  by  none  but  the  most  friendly  feelings.  We 
have  good  hopes  of  him. 

Rut  to  turn  to  the  Number  now  before  us.  It  con¬ 
tains  matter  to  the  full  as  interesting  as  any  that  has  yet 
appeared.  The  documents  relative  to  the  rebellion  in 
Orkney,  under  the  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney, 
in  1614,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  disjointed  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  that  time,  as  well  as  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  rebels.  At  one  thing,  how’ever,  w’e  are  a 
little  astonished,  and  it  looks  rather  like  an  oversight  on 
Mr  Pitcairn’s  part.  In  Part  VI.  w’e  find  (at  p.  the 
following  sentence.  Pitcairn  loquitur  :  “  As  the  subse¬ 
quent  trials  of  Patrick,  second  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  of 
Robert  Stewart  and  others,  contain  the  most  ample  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  infamous  and  almost  imparalhded 
cruelties  and  oppressions  committed  by  this  tyrannical 
individual  (viz.  the  F^arl)  against  the  unoffending  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  anticipate  the  extraordinary  circumstances  w’hich 
are  there  detailed.”  And  accordingly,  he  presents  us 
simply  w’ith  the  “  Dittay,”  without  subjoining  any  note 
of  the  evidence  by  w’hich  the  public  ju’osecutor  sought  to 
substantiate  the  averments  in  that  document.  Rut,  on 
turning  to  the  trials  of  the  F^arl  and  his  son,  contained 
in  the  present  Number,  we  find  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  these  “  unparalleled  cruelties  and  ojipressions.” 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  “  unoffending  inhabitants” 
rising  en  masse  to  remove  the  royal  sheriff,  and  reinstate 
the  F^arl’s  son  in  his  father’s  powders,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Earl  was  expected  to  “  break  ward,”  and  join 
them.  We  regret  this  ;  for  we  should  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  Earl’s  history.  The  indictment  in  bis 
first  trial  blackens  him  sufliciently,  but  in  vague  and 
'  general  terms;  and  3Ir  Pitcairn  know’s  wcll,that  ijf»  to  our 
own  day,  that  class  of  legal  instruments  is  usually  con¬ 
cocted  so  as  to  contain  many  allegations  which  the  public 
prosecutor  has  no  hope  of  proving.  Every  thing  is 
clapped  in  that  the  web  may  be  broad  enough  ;  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  fisher  uses  a  net  thirty  yards  long, 
to  catch  a  salmon  of  four  feet.  This  fact  renders  such 
documents  essentially  worthless  in  an  historical  point  of 
view.  The  reason  why  w’e  are  so  anxious  that  the 
“  evidents”  of  the  Earl’s  oppressions  should  have  been 
collected  as  carefully  as  those  of  his  accession  to  the 
rebellion,  is,  that  we  find  him  accused,  in  1610,  of  having 
ruled  Orkney  by  “  lawis  treasonablie  maid  and  jiractized 
be  him  selff,  direct  contrail*  and  repugnant  to  the  lawns 
of  our  real  me  ;”  while  in  1614,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney  driven  to  join  him  by  the  arbitrary  attempts 
of  the  King’s  sheriff  to  substitute  the  feudal  practice  of 
Scotland  for  the  udal  customs  of  Orkney.  We  are  open 
to  conviction,  and  we  wish  Mr  IMtcairn  to  affoinl  us  the 
means  ;  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  head 
and  front  of  the  Earl’s  offence  to  have  been  his  allowing 
the  inhabitants  of  his  islands  to  continue  the  practice 
of  their  old  Norw'egian  laws.  King  James  was  a  s|>ecu- 
lative  reformer, and,  like  all  that  amiable  class,  he  insisUsI, 
under  pain  of  his  high  displeasure — no  joke  wdieii  a  man 
has  kingly  power  to  back  it — that  the  world  slioiild  iM)t 
only  improve,  but  improve  in  exact  conformity  to  that 
system  of  grow’ing  better  which  he  prescribed.  i  o  iloubt 
the  eflicacy  of  his  nostrums,  or  the  truth  of  his  specula¬ 
tions,  was  high  treason.  It  is  a  curious  theory,  hut  we 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that,  had  .Jamie  lived  in  our 
dav,  he  would  have  been  a  Westminster  Reviewer. 

Rut  we  are  w’andering  from  our  subject.  I  he  present 
Number  of  Mr  Ritcairn’s  work  contains,  moreover, 
interesting  inforination  resjiecting  an  insurrection  in  the 
Hebrides  ;  the  iiiuchinutions  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
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the  adroitness  of  the  king  in  punishing  them,  with  a  view 
to  frightening  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  state  of  the 
gipsies  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
crimes  of  the  lower  classes  stand  more  prominently  for¬ 
ward  in  this  Number  than  in  any  that  have  preceded  it, 
and  that  in  a  way  not  extremely  flattering  to  our  preju¬ 
dices  in  favour  of  Scotch  morality.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  maiming  and  destroying,  in  the  most  wanton  and 
savage  manner,  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  or  of  setting  coal¬ 
pits  on  fire,  for  the  gratification  of  private  malignity ; 
these,  we  would  be  told,  were  a  mere  effervescence  of  the 
perjervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  But  we  suspect  our 
readers  will  be  a  good  deal  surprised  when  we  tell  them, 
that  this  little  volume  contains  ample  proofs  that  there 
existed  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  an  extensive  corporation — secret,  of  course — of 
perjurers. 

So  much  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  propose  treating  our  readers  to  a  dissertation  on 
its  merits  as  a  whole. 


Elements  of  Surgery.  By  Robert  Liston,  Fellow  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 

senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  the  city 

and  county  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  &c. 

&C.  &c.  Part  First.  London  ;  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 

Brown,  and  Green.  Edinburgh;  Adam  Black.  1831. 

A  COMPETENT  knowledge  of  surgery  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  the  perusal  of  books  ;  but  it  is  certainly  necessary  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  such  works  as  communicate,  in  a  precise  and 
logical  manner,  the  elementary  principles  of  surgical 
science.  The  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  Latta,  Bell,  Allen, 
&c.  were  excellent,  and  to  them  have  been  respectively 
awarded  all  the  popularity  they  merited ;  but  the  progress 
of  physiology  and  pathology  render  the  frequent  revisions 
of  such  systematic  works  necessary,  for  as  facts  accumu¬ 
late  and  discoveries  are  made,  new  information  is  obtained 
which  affects  the  most  elementary  principles  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.  All  sciences  are  progressive  ;  but  medical  science 
is  more  especially  so,  because  it  is  founded  entirely  on 
facts  which  daily  increase  in  number  and  variety  ;  besides 
which,  the  darker  ages  that  so  long  clouded  its  history, 
are  only  now  gradually  passing  away.  Its  superstructure, 
which  can  only  be  securely  founded  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth,  is  not  yet  completed,  and  each  who 
has  the  genius,  must  contribute  to  it  his  portion  of  labour. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  high  character 
which  Mr  Liston  enjoys,  as  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
Europe,  which  of  itself  is  almost  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  the  work  he  has  here  undertaken, 
and  which,  we  are  satisfied,  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
by  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  did  not  follow,  that  because  Mr  Liston  handles  the 
scalpel  dexterously,  he  should  be  equally  successful  in 
using  his  pen ;  for  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  the  power  of  communicating  it 
to  others ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  medical 
men,  even  of  high  professional  attainments,  when  they 
turn  authors,  not  only  affect  a  culpable  negligence  in  their 
style  of  writing,  but  commit  blunders  flagrant  enough  to 
disturb  the  ghosts  of  all  the  orthodox  grammarians  that 
ever  flitted  into  the  other  world.  We  did  not  look  for 
eloquence  in  Mr  Liston’s  “  Elements  of  Surgery” — we 
did  not  expect  to  find  metaphors  streaming  like  meteors 
through  his  pages — we  did  not  anticipate  that  similes 
would  glitter  like  sunbeams  before  our  eyes  ;  but  we 
looked  for  a  dispassionate  philosophical  tone  of  writing, 
such  as  is  most  appropriate  for  the  communication  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  scientific  men, — and  we  have  not 
been  disappointed  ;  for  the  style  is  throughout  unaffected 
and  manly.  Not  only  do  medical  works,  In  these  abo¬ 


minable  book-selling  and  book-making  days,  abound  with 
all  sorts  of  unnecessary  digressions,  but  there  is  a  fashion 
now  in  vogue  of  lauding  to  the  skies  one  set  of  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  decrying  another  ;  and  there  is  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  displaying  a  kind  of  motley  erudition,  by  append¬ 
ing  to  every  other  page  a  foot-note-catalogue  of  book- 
titles,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  “  puzzle  the  wise,  and  make 
the  unlearned  stare.”  But  with  none  of  these  sins  can  the 
author  before  us  be  fairly  charged  ;  nay,  we  rather  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  has  not,  to  an  objectionable  degree 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  for  we  observe  that  Mr 
Liston  does  not,  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  his 
work,  refer  to  a  single  authority,  although  it  must,pn»ia 
facie^  appear  evident,  that  he  has  necessarily  had  to  com¬ 
municate  the  results  of  investigations  and  experiments 
meritoriously  conducted  by  his  predecessors  and  contem¬ 
poraries.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  condemn  this,  because  we  perceive  that  Mr  Lis¬ 
ton  has  limited  himself  to  stating,  in  a  concise  manner, 
those  universal  truths,  which — whoever  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  them — ar*e  now  public  property,  and  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  medical  knowledge.  Nay,  a  positive  ad- 
vantage  has  been  hereby  gained  ;  for  Mr  Liston,  consi¬ 
dering,  truly,  that  his  work  will  become  a  text-book  in 
the  hands  of  the  younger  part  of  the  profession,  has  very 
wisely  avoided  referring  to  controversial  authors,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  unprofitable  physiologi¬ 
cal  speculations,  in  which  the  ignes  fatui  of  Fancy  are 
continually,  mistaken  for  the  light  of  Truth.  Thus,  in 
giving  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  muscularity  of  the 
arteries,  and  in  describing  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  subjects  that  have  been  sadly  weatherbeaten,  Mr 
Liston  contents  himself  with  stating  his  own  opinions, 
deduced,  of  course,  from  data  that  have  been  already  pub¬ 
lished,  and  very  properly  avoids  pressing  controversial 
evidence  on  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Indeed,  the 
main  interest  of  the  work  consists  in  its  containing  the 
opinions  of  Mr  Liston  on  the  most  important  subjects 
connected  with  surgical  science  ;  and  these  he  has  given 
in  a  most  distinct  and  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  obliged,  from  the  limits  of  our  Journal,  to  speak 
thus  generally  of  the  merits  of  Mr  Liston’s  “  Elements 
of  Surgery  but  we  can  assure  our  professional  readers, 
and  more  especially  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
that  they  will  find  this  the  best  elementary  work  on  Sur¬ 
gery  that  is  now  published.  As  its  title  indicates,  the 
volume  before  us  constitutes  only  its  first  Part ;  and  we 
understand  the  second  and  last  Part  will  be  published 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  session. 


The  Foreign  Quarterly  Feview.  No.  XII.  October, 
1830.  London.  Treuttel,  Wiirtz,  and  Co. 


We  like  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  We  always 
open  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  instruction  con¬ 
veyed  in  an  elegant  form,  and  we  always  find  our  expecta¬ 
tions  answered.  It  never  soars  very  high,  but  it  never 
disappoints  or  offends.  It  is  a  talented  and  a  gentlemanly 
publication. 

The  miscellaneous  literary  notices  from  the  continent, 
and  the  critical  sketches,  in  the  present  Number,  are  va¬ 
ried  and  full  of  interest.  The  nine  long  reviews  we  shal 
run  over  seriatim,  appending  to  each  a  coinmentar), 
shorter  or  longer,  according  to  our  notion  of  its  iintK)it- 


ance. 

The  first  article  is  a  review  of  Thierry’s  History  of  t  e 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is  rather  a  popular  sketch  ot  t  at 
important  event  in  our  history,  interspersed  with  sin¬ 
king  quotations  from  the  author  professedly  under  ex¬ 
amination,  and  from  the  old  chronicles,  than  aciitira 
dissection  of  the  book’s  merits.  We  coincide  in  a  ^j*^**^^ 
measure  with  the  judgment  passed  upon  Thierry  m 
second  paragraph  of  the  article.  The  truth  is,  that  neit  ic 
France  nor  England  have  at  this  moment  a  histoii*ub^ 
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the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  gentlemen  who  aspire 
to  this  designation  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  write 
Aash-^n  this  side,  they  write  whack. 

^  The  second  article  treats  of  Codification,  and  is  an  able 
naper— as  interesting  as  can  be  expected  from  a  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  such  an  unpromising  subject.  We  dissent, 
however,  from  the  views  defended  by  the  writer.  He 
attempts  to  strike  into  a  middle  path  between  Bentham 
and  Savigny.  Now,  all  such  attempts  at  a  compromise 
are  necessarily  failures.  In  all  controversies,  one  or  the 
other  party,  or  both,  must  be  wrong.  When  the  critic 
thinks  the  latter  is  the  case,  let  him  examine  the  subject 
anew  for  himself,  but  never  go  staggering  from  side  to  side, 
with  the  indecision  of  a  drunk  man,  now  bowing  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  one  party — “  What  you  say,  sir,  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect,”  hiccup !  then  to  the  other — “  An  admirable  remark 
that  of  yours,  sir,”  hiccup  !  The  opinions  of  men  of 
genius  (and  both  Bentham  and  Savigny  are  worthy  the 
name)  are  not  loose  and  disjointed — an  uncemented  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat  and  chaff,  where  we  may  select  and  reject 
at  pleasure.  They  have  an  interdependence  (if  we  may 
coin  such  a  word  ;)  each  is  modified  by  all  the  rest ;  they 
are  incorrectly  apprehended  unless  taken  in  connexion  ; 
to  take  one  away,  is  like  removing  the  keystone  of  a 
bridge.  You  cannot  ingraft  the  anti-codification  principles 
of  Savigny  upon  the  codification  principles  of  Bentham, 
so  as  to  bear  fruit.  They  are  essentially  heterogeneous, 
and  cannot  amalgamate.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  at 
present  into  the  question,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making  one  observation.  We  see  that  the  ingenious 
essayist  before  us  has  given  into  the  common  cant  about 
the  multiplicity  of  our  statutes.  The  statute  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  no  doubt  pretty  voluminous,  but  nothing  like 
what  it  is  represented  to  be  by  a  certain  class  of  legal 
reformers.  These  croakers  forget  (or  do  not  know)  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  exercises  executive,  as 
well  as  legislative  functions,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  what 
are  called  Acts  of  Parliament  (private  bills,  turnpike 
and  canal  acts,  et  hoc  genus  omne)  are  not  laws  of  the  land, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  studied  by  lawyers. 

The  third  article  is  one  of  a  class  which  we  rarely 
meet  with  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  which  we  are 
not  very  anxious  to  see  there.  It  is  a  long  and  rather  a 
superficial  sketch  of  the  old  Italian  romantic  poems.  The 
Fortign  Quarterly  is  not,  we  take  it,  a  retrospective 
review ;  its  object  is  to  inform  us  of  what  is  doing  in  the 
living  literature  of  other  nations — a  task  which,  if  duly 
performed,  will  fully  occupy  its  time.  At  any  rate,  when 
it  next  reverts  to  the  olden  times,  for  Heiiven’s  sake,  let 
it  choose  some  less  hackneyed  theme  than  Italy.  Why,  all 
our  periodicals,  down  to  the  Lady's  Magazine,  have  been 
prosing  on  this  topic  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Ihe  article  on  the  French  Prohibition  System  is  the 
best  in  the  Number.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
^me  ot  the  others  may  evince  higher  talent,  but  the  one 
in  question  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  On  one  point, 
jn  particular,  we  are  at  one  with  the  reviewer — the 
importance  of  the  evidence  led  before  parliamentary 
committees  of  enquiry.  The  mass  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  by  their  means  been  accumulated  and 
preserved,  is  immense.  We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to 
remark,  that,  for  want  of  a  good  working  system,  this 
information  has  been  amassed  to  a  most  disproportionate 
extent,  and  the  really  valuable  part  of  it  is  buried  in  frag- 
*iients  among  a  mass  of  rubbish.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  investigations  “  On  the  State  of  Ireland.”  No  com- 
“iittee  is  adequate  to  a  subject  so  vague  and  extensive, 
l^nt  look  nearer,  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  set  about. 
Tile  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  succeeded  by  a  butter-mer¬ 
chant  from  Waterford;  just  after  his  lordship  has  been 
pumped  dry  of  his  shallow  opinions  about  Catholicism, 
^ud  We  have  begun  to  get  interested  in  the  enquiry,  and 

wish  for  further  infonnation,  our  .attention  is  called 
^'vay  to  the  consideration  of  oak  staves,  birch  hoops, 
butter,  bags,  cows^  and  shipping.  The  ditt’ereiit  sub¬ 


jects  are  mixed  up  in  such  a  higgledy-piggledy  manner, 
so  devoid  of  all  arrangement,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result.  Again,  if  a  man  of 
talent  be  at  the  head  of  the  committee,  which  really 
sometimes  happens,  he  knows  how  to  give  the  examination 
such  a  turn  as  to  evolve  a  clear  and  distinct  story  from 
the  witness.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  blunder  on  with  all  sorts  of  irrele¬ 
vant  and  ill-timed  questions,  and  frequently,  leaving  the 
true  subject,  run  off  upon  some  incidental  topic.  Thus, 
we  rise  from  perusing  their  report  rather  more  ignorant, 
and  incalculably  more  confused,  than  w'hen  we  sat  down. 

Of  the  fifth  article,  “  On  the  Occult  Sciences  of  the 
Ancients,”  we  have  only  time  to  say  that  it  is  extremely 
able  and  amusing. 

The  review  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Hernani”  is  just.  The 
article  on  the  French  Revolution  is  able,  and  composed 
in  a  good  spirit.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for 
that  on  the  “  revolt”  (the  word  is  a  good  word)  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  article  on  Commercial  History  is  not 
much  to  the  purpose.  Where  did  the  author  fall  in 
with  the  word  “  statistician?”  and  the  “  Huskissonian 
era”  sounds  rather  queer.  These  are  trifles,  it  is  true, 
but  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  essay — which  is, 
trifling. 


Hesperides  ;  or.  Poems,  Human  and  Divine.  By  Robert 

Herrick.  A  Selection  from,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 

Poet.  Edinburgh.  Henry  Constable.  1830.  32mo. 

Pp.  112. 

This  is  a  remarkably  pretty  little  pocket  edition  of 
Herrick’s  best  things.  They  were  curious  old  fellows 
these  poets  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  said  and 
did  things  which  moilern  poets  dare  not  say  or  do  for 
their  very  lives.  There  is  a  quaintness  in  their  thoughts, 
and  an  oddity  in  their  mode  of  expression,  which  at  once 
carry  us  back  into  a  dilTerent  state  of  society.  Herrick 
was  a  sort  of  compound  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  possess¬ 
ing  much  of  the  good  sense  of  the  one,  and  much  of  the 
soft  elegance  of  the  other.  He  was  born  in  I^oiidon,  in 
the  year  lo91,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Selden,  Denham,  C\»tton, 
Endymion  Porter,  and  Ben  Joiison.  With  the  last,  in 
particular,  he  seems  to  have  be<*n  on  the  most  friendly 
footing.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  and  spent  many  a 
merry  hour  together,  else  Herrick  would  never  have  writ¬ 
ten  these  lively  verses  : 

“  Ah,  Ben  ! 

Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests. 

Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 
3Iade  at  the  Sun, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun ; 

Where  we  such  clusters  had. 

As  matle  us  nobly  wihl,  not  mad— 

And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
OuKlid  the  cheer,  outdid  the  frolic  wine.” 

Or  this  pleasant  song  ; 

“  Fill  me  a  mighty  bowl 
Up  to  the  brink. 

That  1  may  drink 
Unto  my  Jonson’s  soul. 

“  Crown  it  again,  again  ; 

And  thrice  repeat 
The  happy  heat, 

To  drink  to  thee,  my  Ben  ! 

“  Well  I  can  quaff,  I  see 
To  the  number  five, 

Or  nine  ;  but  thrive 
In  fancy  ne’er  like  thee.” 

Fool’  Herrick  was  subjected  to  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  fortune,  which  arc  so  peculiarly  the  lot  of  poets,  lie 
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took  orders  in  the  church  ;  but  the  ill  odour  into  which 
the  establishment  fell,  and  the  gi’owing  power  of  the 
Puritans,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  and  take 
shelter  under  the  character  of  a  layman.  The  evening 
of  his  days  was  spent  more  happily  ; 

For  good  luck  came,  and  on  my  roof  did  light, 

I^ike  noiseless  snow,  or  as  the  dew  ot  night, 

Not  all  at  once,  but  gently.” 

Though  an  enthusiastic  boon  companion,  as  every  man 
worth  a  farthing  ought  to  be  when  in  the  company  of 
these  whose  minds  assimilate  with  his  own,  Herrick  was 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  principle  and  integrity.  A  fine 
spirit  of  pious  morality  breathes  through  many  of  his 
compositions ;  as,  for  example,  in  these  lines 

ON  HIMSELF. 

A  wearied  pilgrim  I  have  wander’d  here 
Twice  five-and-twenty,  bate  me  but  one  year. 

Long  have  I  lasted  in  this  world,  ’tis  true. 

But  yet  those  years  that  I  have  lived  are  few. 

Who  by  his  grey  hairs  does  his  lustres  tell. 

Lives  not  those  years,  but  he  that  lives  them  well. 

One  man  has  reach’d  his  sixty  years  ;  but  he, 

Of  all  those  threescore,  has  not  lived  half  three. 

He  lives,  who  lives  to  virtue  :  men,  who  cast 
Their  ends  for  pleasure,  do  not  live,  but  last.” 

Herrick’s  vicarage,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
Charles  I.,  and  whence  he  was  ejected  by  Cromwell,  was 
in  Devonshire,  where  certain  traditions  of  the  poet  are 
still  preserved.  Among  other  things,  they  mention  that 
he  kept  a  tame  pig,  which  he  taught  to  drink  out  of  a 
tankard  ;  and  that  his  ghost  appeared  many  a  time  and 
oft  after  his  death. 

To  this  shoi  t  notice,  we  subjoin,  as  a  farther  specimen 
of  our  author’s  style,  the  following  elegant  little  poem, 
and  so  conclude  : 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  j>ast. 

But  you  may  yet  stay  here  awhile 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 

And  go  at  last ! 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 

*Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 

And  lose  you  quite ! 

“  But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
iVIay  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 

Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave.” 


Rosamond.  A  Tragedy.  From  the  German  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Korner.  London.  William  Kidd.  1830. 

This  translation  is  tolerably  well  executed,  but  we  con¬ 
fess  we  are  not  aware  that  there  were  sufficient  induce¬ 
ments  to  lead  to  its  being  executed  at  all.  “  I  have 
taken  a  few  liberties  with  the  original,”  says  the  transla¬ 
tor  ;  and  we  can  only  add,  that  we  wish  he  had  taken  a 
few  more.  Korner  was,  no  doubt,  a  young  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,  but  we  suspect  that  his  early  and  romantic  late 
made  his  own  countrymen  think  him  cleverer  than  he 
really  was.  At  all  events,  his  “  llosamond”  is  only  a 
second-rate  tragedy ;  indicating  power,  no  doubt,  but 
power  that  was  far  from  having  attained  maturity.  The 
delineation  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  human  character  and 
passion,  to  give  interest  to  a  tragedy,  is  not  work  for  the 
hand  of  a  stripling,  even  although  gifted  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  Shakspeare.  We  rank  a  tragedy  next  to 


an  epic  poem  ; — years  and  experience  must  be  added  7 
natural  endowments,  before  a  high  rank  can  be  attained 
in  either.  Korner’s  chief  fault  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
youth  ;  he  is  too  diffusive  and  didactic.  Tiiere  is  not 
enough  of  the  poetry  of  action  in  “  llosamond,”  and  too 
much  of  the  poetry  of  sentiment.  The  play  is,  of  course 
founded  on  the  love  of  Henry  II.  for  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  who  met  an  untimely 
through  the  jealousy  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The  storv  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  yet  it  has  never  been 
very  successfully  dramatized. 


Old  Booty!  or^  the  Devil  and  the  Baker.  A  Serio^ 
comic  Sailor's  Tale.  By  W,  T.  Moncrieff,  Esq.  H. 
lustrated  by  six  Engravings  on  W<»od,  from  Designs  bv 
Robert  Cruikshank.  London.  William  Kidd.  1830 

We  are  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  though  the  present 
is  just  as  good  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Monday,  Nov.  8,  1830. 

Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  the  Fifth”  was  revived  at 
Drury  Lane  on  Monday  last,  to  introduce  Macready 
as  the  gallant  Plantagenet,  in  which  we  cannot  say  that 
he  succeeded ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  “  getting  up”  dis¬ 
played  such  manifest  ignorance  of  all  historical  accuracy, 
in  costume,  banners,  and  scenery,  that  we  cannot  but  feel 
astonished  at  the  temerity  which  put  forth  such  a  per¬ 
formance  at  a  patent  theatre.  We  had  dresses  of  all 
periods  of  the  English  history,  and  not  a  few  of  none: 
the  heralds  wore  tabards,  with  the  quarterings  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  the  year  1415  !  and  there  was  armour 
never  seen  elsewhere,  excepting  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s  show! 
If  the  managers  themselves  are  too  uninformed  to  correct 
these  glaring  errors,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  have  tact 
enough  to  ask  advice  from  those  who  know  better,  and 
not  “  make  the  judicious  grieve,”  by  imitating  our  face¬ 
tious  friend  Charles  Mathews’s  Historical  Biitehtr,  who 
amused  his  customers  with  stories  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
signing  Magna  Charta,  and  King  John  courting  Queen 
Elizabeth  I 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Kemble  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  Mrs  HalLr,  in  Kotzebue’s  repulsive  play  of 
the  “  Stranger,”  at  Covent  Garden,  w  Inch  character  she 
certainly  played  better  than  any  other  performer  since 
Miss  O’Neill — we  cannot  even  yet  call  her  Mrs  llecher 
— who  ^vas,  however,  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
her  superior.  Her  father  enacted  the  hero  infinitely 
better  than  it  could  be  represented  by  any  body  else  now 
on  the  stage,  not  even  excepting  Young  ;  though,  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth,  we  have  such  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to 
the  whole  piece,  that  we  are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  iiR- 
partial  critics  on  this  Germanic  drama.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  deputy-licen¬ 
ser,  the  elderly  Mister  George  Colmaii  the  Younger  ;  but 
on  this  subject  Ave  completely  agree  vA'ith  him,  and  are 
most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 

“  To  lull  the  soul  by  spurious  strokes  of  art. 

To  warp  the  genius,  and  mislead  the  heart. 

To  make  mankind  revere  wives  gone  astray. 

Love  pious  sons  who  rob  on  the  highway. 

For  this  the  foreign  muses  trod  our  stage. 
Commanding  German  schools  to  be  the  rage. 

Hail  to  such  schools  !  oh,  fine  false  feeling,  hail . 
Thou  badest  non-natural  nature  to  prevail : 
Through  thee,  soft  super-sentiment  arose. 

Musk  to  the  mind,  like  civet  to  the  nose ; 

'J  ill  fainting  Taste — as  invalids  do  wrong  ^ 

Snulf’d  the  sick  perfume,  and  grew’  weakly  slioub* 
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The  “  Carnival  at  Venice”  has  been  much  improved 
w  abridgement ;  and  Miss  Taylor,  to  whose  acting  its 
author  is  so  everlastingly  indebted,  is  already  a  first-rate 
favourite.  H*  she  do  not  retain  that  station,  we  shall  be 
not  a  little  disappointed  in  our  present  estimate  of  her 
abilities ;  and,  as  her  next  character  is  to  be  Alicia,  to 
Aliss  Kemble’s  Jane  Shore,  we  shall  very  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging.  Their  Majesties’  visit  to  Covent 
Garden,  on  Monday  last,  drew  together  as  large  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  theatre’s  walls  could  possibly  contain,  when 
their  reception  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  over  the  way  ; 
and  as  both  houses  were  crammed  to  the  ceiling,  their 
money  receipts  on  the  evenings  of  the  royal  command 
Tvill  afford  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  their  relative  capa- 
citv, — the  amount  at  Covent  Garden  having  been  L.884<, 
and  at  Drury  Lane  only  L.776. 

The  mysterious  denial  of  Mr  Wade’s  authorship  of  the 
“  Jew  of  Arragon”  has  been  since  solved  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  this  negation  was  made  by  another  Mr  W., 
^ho,  some  seasons  since,  wrote  and  composed  an  opera, 
called  “  The  Two  Houses  of  Granada,”  which  was  played 
for  a  few  nights  at  Drury  Lane  ;  though  this  advertise¬ 
ment  of  himself  was  an  act  of  the  most  gratuitous  supe¬ 
rerogation,  since  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  he  was  ever  sus¬ 
pected  of  writing  the  Jewish  tragedy.  Kenny,  Poole, 
and  Howard  Payne,  have  pieces  in  rehearsal  at  Drury 
Lane ;  and  a  new  comedy  was  read  in  Covent  Garden 
greenroom  on  Saturday. 

Somerset. 


THEIR  MAJESTIES’  VISIT  TO  THE  THEATRES. 

(^From  another  Correspondent,) 

The  King’s  visits  to  the  theatres  have  taken  attention 
from  every  thing  else.  Their  Majesties  acted  their  parts 
exceedingly  well ;  and  the  show  from  the  stage,  of  the 
Royal  party  and  audience,  was  most  imposing.  It  seemed 
to  bring  before  one,  at  a  glance,  all  the  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  elegance  of  England.  At  Drury- I^ane,  the  (Lueen 
was  rather  anxious  to  teach  etiquette  to  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland.  He  had  a  fine  hussar  cap,  which,  to  her 
royal  discomfiture,  as  he  seemed  rather  pleased  with  its 
glitter,  he  held  above  the  box  front,  and  her  ^Majesty  made 
him  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  the  Prince  blushed,  (a  great 
thing  for  a  prince  at  any  age  to  do.)  It  rather  consoled 
me,  as  a  plebeian,  to  find,  that  if  the  dignity  of  princes  is 
born  with  them,  their  manners  are  not.  At  Covent- 
Garden,  his  Royal  Highness  escaped  from  this  check 
upon  him,  and  went  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  was 
playing  at  bo-peep  for  some  time  with  their  Majesties,  at 
a  side-wing  opposite.  After  that,  Charles  Kemble  took 
him  into  the  greenroom,  where  he  overwhelmed  the 
manager  with  questions — “  Who  is  that  ?”  “  What  is 

this  for  ?”  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  put  all  the  German  of  the 
manager  into  requisition,  and  they  held  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  in  that  language,  the  Freischutz  mystery  of  which 
was  very  perplexing  to  the  performers,  who  were  mobbing 
the  little  Prince  on  all  sides.  Charles  Kemble’s  majestic 
appearance  as  Lord  Townlnj,  seemed  to  perplex  his  Royal 
Highness  particularly.  Charles’s  star,  his  fine  buttons, 
his  tissue  waistco.at,  and  his  noble  bearing,  seemed  some¬ 
what  more  poetical  than  the  real  gnindeur  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  ;  and  I  could  fancy  he  was  as  much 
awed  by  the  mock  majesty  of  the  stage,  as  I  should  have 
been  by  the  real  majesty  of  the  palace.  He  paused  a 
moment  at  the  greenroom  door  in  departing,  and  bowed 
very  gracefully  all  round.  The  only  difference  between 
William  the  IVth  on  this  night  and  the  former,  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  rising  when  “  Rule  Rritannia”  was  sung. 
His  omission  to  do  this  at  Drury- Lane  was  censured  in 
one  of  the  papers,  and  his  doing  it  at  Covent- Garden  was 
greatly  applauded  by  the  public.  The  line,  “  Rritons 
*»ever,  never  will  be  slaves !”  Wc'is  chorussed  by  the 
^‘udience  with  the  most  astounding  loudness  and  discord, 


followed  by  an  extempore  addition  from  the  galleries  of 
“  No  police  !  No  new  police  !”  Shouts  of  a  rather  rebel¬ 
lious  character  against  this  said  police,  and,  I  believe,  the 
Guards,  were  echoing  all  the  evening  through  the  streets 
anmnd  the  theatre,  startling  the  finely-dressed  ladies.and 
gentlemen  in  the  greenroom.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
other  distinguished  people  were  behind  the  scenes;. and 
Sir  Robert,  who  stood  by  my  side,  joined  very  fervently 
in  “  Rule  Rritannia,”  and  “  God  save  the  King.” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


MATRIMONY. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery  !  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught !— Sterne. 

To  die,  some  wicked  rascals  tell  us, 

Isa  mere  joke — a  bagatelle. 

Whether  we’re  partial  to  a  gallows. 

Or  choose  to  walk  into  a  well ; 

But,  from  a  paltry  love  of  life. 

Say  the  same  rogues,  not  over-civil, 

To  take  unto  yourself  a  wife. 

Alias  a  spouse — O  !  that’s  the  devil ! 

Who,  cry  these  wags,  would  ever  cumber 
His  house  with  such  a  dull,  insipid, 

Useless,  heartless  piece  of  lumber, 

A  mere  machine — a  moving  biped  ? 

And  then  they  speak  of  Eve  and  Adam, 

And  Samson’s  wife,  and  loot’s  sad  dame. 

And  poor  Job’s  breeches-wearing  madam, 

And  hundreds  more  than  I  can  name  . 

Pandora  with  her  poisonous  box, 

And  Ellen  who  to  Asia  ran. 

And  her  who  had  the  art  to  ho;ix 
Poor  Socrates,  unhappy  man  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  I  still  maintain 

T'hat  w'omen,  on  the  whole,  increase 
Man’s  happiness;  and  can’t  refrain 
From  saying  they’re  a  useful  piece 
Of  household  furniture,  a  kind. 

Domestic  animal,  that  knows 
All  the  vagaries  of  your  mind. 

And  makes  your  tea,  and  mends  your  clotlics. 
But  marriage  is,  no  doubt,  a  sea. 

With  many  a  rock  that  one  may  split  on, 

With  many  a  hidden  shoal  that  we 
Will  soon  or  late  be  sure  to  get  on. 

Who  ever  saw  a  genuine  tear 

Stand  in  a  widow’d  husband’s  eye  ? 

Who  ever  had  the  luck  to  hear, 

At  such  a  time,  a  genuine  sigh  ? 

Look  at  the  widower,  when  he  goes 
Accoutred  in  his  best  black  ch»thes. 

Is  there  no  smile  about  his  face. 

No  air  of  freedom  in  his  pace  ? 

No  scorn  about  the  glance  he  throws 
In  ]>roud  security  on  those 
Whose  looks  inform  you  well  enough 
Their  mates  “  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  ?” 

This  jmts  a  story  in  my  head 
I  some w' here  either  heard  or  read  : 

A  messenger,  in  breathless  haste. 

With  hair  erected  on  his  head. 

Into  Cornaro’s  chamber  press’d. 

And  rush’d  up  to  the  sleej)er’h  bed. — 

The  sleeper  lay  in  sweet  rep(»se, 

The  wasted  strength  of  life  restoring. 

Lull’d  by  the  music  of  his  nose. 

Which  mortals  vulgarly  call  snoring. 

The  stranger  shook  him  pretty  roughly. 

And  tweak’d  his  nose,  and  pull’d  his  hair  ; 
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At  last  Cornaro,  rather  gruffly, 

Ask’d,  What  the  devil  brought  him  there  ? 
The  messenger,  in  great  distress. 

At  length,  in  broken  accents,  said, 

‘‘  O  !  sir,  they’ve  sent  me  here  express, 

To  tell  you  that  your  wife  is  dead  !” 

Indeed  !”  the  widow’d  man  replied. 

Turning  upon  his  other  side, 

And  pulling  o’er  his  eyes  his  cap, 

In  hopes  of  finishing  his  nap, — 

To-morrow,  when  I  wake,  you’ll  see 
How  very  sorry  I  shall  be !” 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  Peter  Buchan,  known  by  his  collection  of  Ancient  Ballads,  is 
about  to  publish  a  work,  which  he  designates  as  *♦  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  It  is  to  be  entitled,  “  Who  is  a 
Gentleman  ?  explained  in  a  conversation  between  the  shades  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Lion  King  at 
Arms.”  We  have  seen  the  MS.,  and  can  safely  say  that  the  book 
will  contain  a  number  of  curious  facts,  and  will  combine  instruction 
with  abundance  of  amusement. 

Mr  Duff  of  Aberdeen,  whose  skill  in  playing  Scotch  airs  has  been 
proverbial  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
is  about  to  publish  twenty-four  of  the  best  Scotch  airs  in  two  parts ; 
the  first  for  two  violins  and  violoncello,  the  second  for  the  piano-forte 
and  harp.  We  hope  Mr  Duff  will  give  these  tunes  in  the  same  style 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  them,  and  that  he  will  meet  with 
that  encouragement  from  subscribers  he  deserves.  The  work  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  Mrs  Farquharson  of  Haughton. 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical 
Science.-^ Amongst  the  numerous  subjects  which  have  recently 
pressed  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  Geo¬ 
graphy,  in  its  numerous  and  multiplied  relations,  seems  to  promise 
the  most  extensive  and  lasting  advantages  to  the  state  and  the  people. 
The  discovery  of  new  countries,  which  may  supply  to  man  the  neces¬ 
saries  or  the  luxuries  of  life — the  acquisition  of  precise  information 
upon  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been  matter  of  vague  speculation 
—the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  local  phenomena,  by  comparison 
with  those  of  distant  regions — not  to  mention  the  political  import¬ 
ance  and  general  interest  of  the  discovery  of  new  countries,  or  the 
improvement  of  our  former  knowledge  of  the  earth— at  once  place 
Geography  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  sciences.  It  is  with 
pleasure,  then,  that  we  see  before  us  the  second  volume  of  a  Geogra¬ 
phical  periodical,  which  has  for  the  last  year  been  published  every 
month  in  the  northern  metropolis  ;  and  that  we  are  informed  by  a 
prospectus,  now  in  circulation,  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued 
every- month,  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  to  be  conducted  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  In  the  Natural  History  department,  the 
names  of  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Mr  Arnott,  Dr  Knox,  Dr  Scouler,  &c.,  as 
directors,  are  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  an  increasing  value  to  the 
work. 

Travels  and  Researches  of  Eminent  English  Missionaries,  inclu¬ 
ding  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  State  of  some 
of  the  principal  Protestant  Missions  of  late  years,  will  appear  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  Cadeau,  or  Cottage  Lyrics,  another  new  Musical  Annual,  is 
announced. 

The  Annals  of  My  Village,  being  a  Calendar  of  Nature  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  by  the  Author  of  “  Select  Female  Biography,”  is 
in  the  press. 

Attempts  in  Verse,  by  John  Jones,  an  Old  Servant,  with  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  theWritqr,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  Uneducated  Poets,  by  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  in  three  volumes,  by 
the  Author  of  Anastasius,”  is  nearly  ready. 

Chit-Chat  from  London.— The  unsettled  and  turbulent  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  capital  absorbs  all  other  minor  matters.  It 
is  im|K)8sible  to  say  what  the  mob  would  be  at ;  but  it  is  plain,  that 
legally  constituted  authority  is  ceasing  to  be  viewed  with  that  defe¬ 
rence  which  our  forefathers  attached  to  it.  Where  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  times  will  end,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Chit-chat  from  Edinburgh. — Winter  is  coming,  or  has  come, 
and  Edinburgh  is  to  be,  or  is,  unusually  full.  The  disturbances  on 
the  Continent  have  driven  hundreds  of  families  home,  and  many  of 
these,  both  Scotch  and  English,  have  come  to  Edinburgh  for  cheap¬ 
ness.— The  French  king  and  his  friends  are  living  very  quietly  at 
Holyrood.  As  the  old  gentleman  was  walking  down  the  Canongate 
the  other  day,  an  urchin,  whose  notions  of  a  king  had  been  altogether 
supernatural,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  after  a  moment’s  look  of  disap- 
|N>intment  and  surprise,  ‘‘  Eh  !  sic  a  like  king!” — It  Ls  ix|>ectcd 
that  there  will  be  upwards  of  'JOOO  students  at  the  College  this  season, 


although  it  is  impossible  to  speak  yet  with  certainty,  as  the  matricu 
lation  list  is  seldom  filled  up  till  the  end  of  the  year.— Mr  Combe  * 
going  to  lecture  once  more  on  his  old  subject  of  phrenology,  and  he 

has  a  new  work  in  the  press  on  the  same  inexhaustible  theme _ There 

are  at  present  two  rival  panoramas  on  the  Mound,  both  peristrephic* 
one  presents  us  with  a  succession  of  views  illustrative  of  Bonaparte’* 
Egyptian  campaign,  spiritedly  but  coarsely  painted,  and  described  to 
the  spectators  by  a  man  who  has  the  most  awful  Paisley  twang  ever 
heard  ;  the  other  is  on  the  whole  better,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
varied.  The  transitions,  however,  from  one  set  of  views  to  another 
are  rather  startling ;  from  the  late  Revolution  in  Paris,  we  are  trans^ 
ported  all  at  once  to  Botany  Bay,  and  from  Botany  Bay  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  attack  upon  Algiers  under  Bourmont.  The 
views  representing  the  recent  battles  in  the  streets  of  Paris  cannot 
produce  any  good  effect  on  the  populace,  especially  as  the  man  who 
describes  them  interlards  his  narrative  with  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
revolutionary  anecdotes ;  as,  for  example, — **  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture,  you  observe  one  of  the  national  guards  drinking  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  with  which  he  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  regular 
retailers  of  that  article.  He  offered  to  pay  her  for  it  as  usual,  but 
she  nobly  refused  to  take  any  money,  saying,  ‘  The  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  will  pay  for  all.*”  The  effect  of  this  twaddle  will  be  to 
make  the  mob  believe  that  a  provisional  government  is  the  best  of 
all  governments.— The  Albyn  Club  having  ceased  to  exist,  there  is 
some  talk  of  a  new  club  being  formed,  which  will  occupy  its  old  quar- 
ters  in  Princes’  Street,  and  be  limited  to  100  members.— The  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Six-Feet  Club — a  very  prosperous  club— is  to  take 
place  next  Saturday  ;  some  prizes  will  be  competed  for  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  Hunter’s  Tryst— The  Brunswick  Cricket  Club  are  to  dine 
together  next  Saturday  also.  This  is  the  only  regular  cricket  club 
in  Edinburgh,  and  though  instituted  so  recently  as  last  March,  it 
already  enrols  about  sixty  members.  The  Club  refused  to  play  the 
Western  Cricket  Club  this  season,  but  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so 
j  in  spring.— The  St  Luke’s  Club,  consisting  principally  of  artists  and 
friends  of  art,  has  resumed  its  monthly  meetings,  which  are,  in  ge- 
neral,  of  a  very  pleasant  description. — The  Theatre  is  expected  to 
have  a  brisker  season  than  usual ;  and  Ducrow  is  preparing,  upon  an 
enlarged  plan,  his  old  establishment  in  Nicolson  Street.— Macdonald 
the  sculptor  is  going  to  exhibit  his  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  has  recently  executed  a  bust  of  Mr  Huskisson  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  is  at  present  engaged  on  one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. — Sheridan 
Knowles,  the  best  teacher  of  elocution  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
has  established  himself  in  Edinburgh  for  the  winter.  He  is  also  to 
give  lectures  occasionally. 

Chit-Chat  FROM  Dundee — Nov.  10. — Some  two  months  ago  our 
New  Exchange  Coffee-Room  was  opened,  not  by  a  dinner,  ball,  or 
supper,  but  simply  by  the  transfer  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
from  the  Old  Exchange.  The  New  Exchange  contains  a  splendid 
hall,  an  elegant  billiard-room,  and  convenient  apartments  for  either 
public  or  private  sales.  We  sincerely  wish  it  that  success  which  its 
merits  deserve.  We  perhaps  may  speak  of  the  Old  Exchange  at  a 
future  period.— Our  theatre  was  opened  ten  days  ago— in  the  absence 
of  our  spirited,  although  unfortunate,  manager— by  a  host  of  new 
actors,  with  a  portfolio  of  old  dramas — threadbare  by  frequent  use. 
We  think  Mr  Bass  should  not  change  his  actors  so  much  as  his 
amusements.— Allour  whaleships  have  arrived,  the^-fcAi/Zaand  Three 
Brothers  excepted,  which  were  lost.  Mr  Scott,  of  the  Vairy,  has 
sold  her  cargo  of  oil — say  30  tuns — for  which  he  has  neited  L.1S01) 
sterling ;  two  months  ago,  the  same  quantity  would  have  brought 
something  above  L.600. — The  weather  is  getting  very  cold  and  chilly 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  ladies  that  used  to  promenade  our  city,  are 
now  seen  stealing  from  their  houses  to  that  of  a  friend,  wrapt  in 
their  winter  covering  of  sable  and  beaver. — Oui  Post  Office  opens  at 
present  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  press  of  half-starved  weavers,  greasy  cob¬ 
blers,  and  drunken  hecklers,  that  are  there  waiting  the  delivery  oi  the 
London  mail,  is  almost  incredible — each  eagerly  asking  what  news  ? 
London  up  and  Wellington  down,  would  be  nothing  unexpected.  lor 
ourselves,  we  are  sick  of  your  wishy-washy  trembling  politicians ;  but 
we  do  not  like  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  The  country  is  verging 
to  some  sinful  crisis,  and  what  may  be  the  result,  we  almost  shudder 
to  think.  But  we  shall  hope  the  best. 

Chit-Chat  from  Dunfermline.— Miss  T unstall  has  been  star¬ 
ring  it  here  with  some  theatrical  folKs  from  Perth.  IS  he  liad  a  bumper 
benefit  the  other  night. — W e  have  had  races  here,  such  as  they  were, 
which  collected  one  day  nearly  10,000  people. — Our  gas-house  took 
fire  the  other  night,  but  it  was  soon  got  under.  A  hundred  pounds, 
it  is  said,  will  cover  the  damage.— A  periodical  monthly  publication, 
to  be  sold  for  the  low  charge  of  fourpeiice,  is  announced  to  appear 
in  January.  It  is  to  be  dubbed  the  Gasometer,  rather  a  queer  name. 
**  It  will  be  printed,”  says  the  Prospectus,  which  is  rather  smart  y 
written,  “  on  that  sort  of  paper  held  in  the  highest  estimation  or. 
curling  young  ladies*  hair,  a  purpose  to  which  such  works  are  usua  ^ 
ly  appropriated ;  its  pages  shall  number  twenty-four,  and  be 
ly  dedicated  to  Mercury  and  the  Muses  ;  in  other  words,  its  conteii 
shall  be  composed  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the 
book-making  receipt: — Four  parts  prose,— two  parts  pi^etry,—^^ 
ditto  news  of  the  day,— one  handful  miscellanea,— and  a  small 
ling  of  philosophical  whim- whams.” 
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'^t-chat  from  Paisley,  Nov.  10th.— Public  meetings  seem  to 
he  ttie  rage  here  just  now.  There  has  been  one  to  petition  for  the 
*tolitionof  negro  slavery;  one  against  the  truck  system  ;  and  there 
f  0  be  a  great  meeting  for  radical  reform  on  Monday  next,  to  be 
f  llowed  by  a  public  dinner  to  Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly,  on  cheap  prin- 
'ples,  after  the  manner  of  the  late  Birmingham  Union  one.  This 
®''^ting  and  dinner  have  been  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pais- 
Tv  Reform  Society,  but  the  immediate  projector  of  them  is  Mr 
Henderson,  cutler.  The  society  consists  principally  of  operatives. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  individuals  belonging  to  it  who  possess  a 
little  money,  and  are  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  community.  Its  chief 
leaders  bore  a  prominent  figure  in  the  proceedings  of  1819  and  1820. 
They  may  be  characterised  as  men,  who,  by  reading,  have  acquired 
some  general  information,  can  speak  with  fluency  in  public,  and 
hence  consider  themselves  as  perfect  oracles,  especially  on  political 
subjects,  and  are  dogmatic  and  intolerant  of  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  differ  from  them,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  contracted  in 
their  own  views  and  notions  of  things.  This  society  may  be  said  to 
represent  that  very  numerous  class  here,  the  annual  parliament  and 
universal  suffrage  men — the  disciples  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett.  The 
preparatory  meeting  for  the  public  meeting  and  dinner  was  held  in 
the  Philosophical  Hall.  To  apply  the  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  a 
political  meeting  of  this  kind,  is  viewed  by  many  of  our  church  and 
state  folks  as  a  very  wrong  thing  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  who 
are  beginning  to  be  suspected  as  rather  a  radical  set ;  while  they, 
honest  men,  had  no  other  intention  in  letting  the  Hall,  than  to  add 
to  the  rather  impoverished  funds  of  the  institution.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Tories  of  the  town, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  every  bit  as  contracted  in  their  views, 
regard  the  proceedings  of  the  radicals.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  allow  that  a  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  entertain  notions 
in  favour  of  reform,  however  ultra,  as  they  have  to  harbour  senti¬ 
ments  against  it.  They  cannot  see  that  in  partium  contentionibus  est 
talus  republkx.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  radicals  will  conduct  them¬ 
selves  with  discretion,  and  will  prove  that  the  alarm  which  the  To¬ 
ries  feel  lest  there  should  be  a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  riots  of 
1819  and  1820,  is  groundless.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  any  pre¬ 
caution  on  this  head  is  unnecessary,  for  they  know  that  their  ene¬ 
mies  would  like  nothing  better  than  a  pretext  for  strong  measures  ; 
and  experience  has  taught  them  there  is  nothing  they  should  more 
anxiously  avoid.  But  while  these  two  parties,  the  Tories  and  the 
Radicals  of  the  town,  are  distinct  bodies,  it  may  be  said,  what  pre¬ 
vents  the  moderate  reformers,  that  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  respect¬ 
able  class— men  who  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform— of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  elective  franchise— who  believe,  that  as  society  im¬ 
proves,  public  institutions  will  naturally  become,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  more  and  more  democratic,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  knowing  how 
gradual  the  progress  of  British  liberty  has  been,  and  the  mixed  na¬ 
ture  of  our  Government,  consider  that  it  is  the  most  inconsistent 
and  the  most  impracticable  project  that  possibly  can  be,  to  attempt, 
by  any  mode  otherwise  than  constitutional,  to  bring  about  so  great 
an  alteration  as  the  radicals  arc  looking  for  ?  The  passiveness  and 
the  silence  of  this  party  injures  the  cause  of  reform  much.  Will 
they  not  declare  themselves  at  this  time  ?  Will  none  of  the  many 
sensible  men  amongst  them  come  forward  at  the  meeting  or  the  din¬ 
ner,  and  openly  and  manfully  avow  their  sentiments,  and  utterly 
repudiate  the  quackery  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage? 
As  Bonaparte  used  to  say, — we  shall  see. 

Chit-Chat  from  Melrose.— The  young  ladies  under  the instruc* 
tionof  Miss  Phin,  Danieltoun.  or,  as  they  more  poetically  call  them¬ 
selves,  the  Nuns  of  St  Mary’s  Convent,  from  a  laudable  wish  to 
testify  their  high  respect  for  the  venerable  magician,  whose  near 
presence  it  is  now  our  pleasure  and  our  glory  more  amply  to  enjoy, 
lately  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  neat  and  elegant  embroidery, 
embellished  by  a  handsome  silver  clasp.  The  bard  acknowledged 
his  sense  of  the  gift  by  *'ahaill  cartfu’ o’ lore,”  having,  with  his 
characteristic  munificence,  made  a  donation  to  the  seminary  of  a  full 
eopy  of  his  valuable  and  numerous  works. — There  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  increase  of  celebrated  visitors  during  late  years  to  our  beauti¬ 
ful  abbey :  with  a  just  boast  we  can  say,  “  she  has  nae  titty  near  the 
throne.”— Among  other  improvements  in  the  good  town  of  Melrose, 
we  now  enjoy  an  established  and  effective  police. — Last  year,  some 
of  the  more  spirited  inhabitants  formed,  and  carried,  with  praise¬ 
worthy  expedition,  into  effect,  the  design  of  establishing  a  sufficient 
number  of  town  lamps,  which  was  of  much  service  during  the  dreary 
nights  of  the  bygone  winter ;  but  “gloomy  winter’s  come  again,”  and, 
^wrabile  dictu  !  the  hitherto  resolute  souls  of  the  mighty  have 
fainted  within  them  at  the  “  awfu*  price  o’  the  oil,”  and  the  inevit- 
^le  and  deplorable  result,  there  is  every  reason  to  dread,  will  be, 
the  blackness  of  darkness  will  again  envelope  the  otherwise 
®*^ightened  city  of  Melrose.  To  atone  for  this,  however,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  Edviburgh  Literary  Journal  is  making  rapid  progress 
among  us;  and,  sometimes  becoming  enraptured,  we  ex|)erience  no 
difficulty  in  dispelling  the  vision  wherein  we  image  to  our 
^Ughted  fancy  the  Editor  of  Editors, 

“  Borne,  in  his  Slippers,  on  the  gentle  gale. 

And,  ‘  present  in  the  flesh’  in  Melrose  vale.” 


Chit-Chat  from  Loch  inoar — Alas  !  for  the  fame  of  Ixird  Byron 
if  it  depended  on  the  reminiscences  of  the  “  Natives  of  dark  Loch- 
ingar.”  All  that  I  can  learn  of  the  early  days  of  the  noble  “  Childe,” 
is  the  simple  fact,  that  he  was  often  seen  in  company  with  the  shep¬ 
herds,  among  the  braes  of  Ballater,  attending  his  grandfather’s  sheep. 
One  of  my  informants  was  an  old  man,  who  told  me  that  he  “  re¬ 
collected  well  the  lame  lathie  Gordon,  who  afterwards  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  turned  a  braw  lord,  and  wrote  some  queer  stuff,  that  has  set 
the  tae  half  o’  the  twa  kintras  climbing  the  mountain  yonder,  as  if 
Lachen-y  gaer  didna  exist  before  him  and  them  bnith  !”— The  mine¬ 
ral  spa  of  Pannach  has  been  well  attended  this  season  by  all  the  ton 
of  Aberdeen,  of  which  place  it  may  be  calletl  the  Moffat  or  Inver- 
leithen.  This  is  the  land  of  the  “  Scotland  of  bonnie  langsyne.”  No 
march  of  intellect  here ;  the  din  of  a  steam-engine  never  disturbed 
our  echoes,  nor  did  ever  the  glare  of  a  gas  lamp  dispel  the  mists  of 
our  mountains.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  shall  be  to  the  end. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — A  great  sensation,  it  is  said,  has  been  produced 
in  the  theatrical  world  at  Paris,  by  the  brilliant  t/cAw/  of  a  new  female 
singer,  called  Signora  Tadolini,  at  the  Italian  Theatre.— M iss  Inve- 
rarity,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  receiving  lessons  both  from  Crevelli 
and  Sir  George  Smart,  will  shortly  make  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  Miss  Paton’spart  in  the  opera  of  “  Cinderella.”— A  Mias  Wells 
has  lately  made  her  appearance  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  whose 
beauty,  acting,  and  singing,  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  rapturous 
terms  by  the  Dublin  critics.— The  following  is  the  rate  of  admission 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  here,  on  which  Mr  Murray  has  finally  fixed  : 


Pit  .  .  . 

2s.  6d. 

Second  Price 

.  .  Is.  fid. 

Lower  Boxes  . 

ds. 

Second  Price  • 

•  •  2s.  fid. 

Upper  Boxes  . 

3s. 

Second  Price  • 

•  .  2s. 

Slips  . 

2s.  fid. 

Second  Price  • 

•  .  Is.  fid. 

Gallery 

Is. 

Second  Price 

•  •  fid. 

The  Theatre,  we  believe,  will  not  open  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
next  week.  The  opening  performance  is  to  be  the  “  Honeymoon,” 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  musical  afterpiece,  in  which  Miss 
Turpin  will  appear.  Miss  Barrett  also,  from  Bath,  will  make  her 
debut  in  the  comedy, — a  clever  actress,  and  a  pretty  woman,  we  are 
told.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  army ;  she  was  a  great  favourite  at  Bath ;  and  though  she 
still  acts  under  the  name  of  Barrett,  she  is  married,  we  understand, 
to  Mr  Charles  Petengal,  who  is  with  her  in  Edinburgh.— Mr  Murray, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  Yates,  has  taken  the  Caledonian  Theatre, 
which  they  are  to  open  four  months  in  summer,  with  the  Adelphi 
Company.  It  is  probable  that  Mathews  will  also  join  them. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

As  we  do  not  intend  to  alter  the  size  of  the  Literary  Joitrnal, 
the  present  volume  will  not  be  concluded  till  the  end  of  the  year,  a.s 
usual. — As  our  Advertisements  to-day  encroach  somewhat  on  our 
literary  space,  we  promise  our  readers  a  double  Number  soon. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  REVIEW  of  Mrs  Hall’s  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not  is  unavoidably 
postponed  till  next  Saturday. 

The  unpublished  letter  of  the  poet  Thomson  shall  have  a  place  in 
our  next.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  Correspondent  who  sent  it  to  us 
would  favour  us  with  his  name.— “  Art  thou  unchanged  ?”  lies  over 
for  insertion. — “  Lara,”  perhaps.— The  poetry  of  “  J.  S.”  will  not 
suit  us. — We  will  thank  our  Melrose  Corres))ondent,  who  sends  us 
lines  “  To  a  Lady  on  her  Birth-day,”  to  pay  the  postage  of  his  next 
letter. — We  are  glad  “  Nicodemus  ”  is  happy. — The  communica¬ 
tion  from  Berwick  shall  be  attended  to. 

Several  interesting  articles  are  unavoidably  postponed. 


[No.  105,  November  13,  1830.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


This  day  is  published. 

Price  128.,  or  on  a  fine  demy  paper,  with  India  proof  impressions  of 

the  plates,  price  21s., 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  IRIS, 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  OFFERING. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  THOM  AS  DALE.  M.A. 

The  same  pure  morality  and  religious  tendency  which  obtainerl 
for  the  preceding  number  of  the  Iris  so  large  a  share  of  popularity, 
will  again  be  found  in  the  present  volume ;  and  in  order  to  give 
more  variety  to  the  embellishments,  religious  subjects  have  been 
selected  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  from  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  masters,  among  whom  are  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Carlo 
Dulci,  Reynolds,  West,  Lawrence,  dec. 

London  :  Published  by  S.  I.ow,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  St  Paul's  Church-yard;  and  sold  also  by 
Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Sy  Permission  of  the  Lord  Provost, 


DUCROW’S 

NEW  ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE  AND 
OLYMPIC  ARENA, 

Nicolson  Street, 


Will  shortly  OPEN,  with  an  entirely  NEW  COMPANY,  and  most 
numerous  STUD  of  HORSES. 


PATRON, 

HIS  MAJESTY  WILLIAM  IV. 


MR  DUCROVV, 

Proprietor  of  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  formerly  Astley’s,  London, 
(  Licensed  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  25,  Geo.  II.) 

XJASthe  honour  of  making  known,  that  he  has 

made  arrangements  for  a  SHORT  SEASON,  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  whole  of  his  well-known  unequalled  Stud,  and 
an  entirely  New  Company  of  Equestrian  Artists. 

Mr  Ducrow  pledges  himself  to  produce  his  Equestrian  Entertain¬ 
ments  in  the  same  brilliant  and  splendid  manner  as  at  his  London 
Establishment ;  to  effect  which,  he  has  caused  to  be  transported  from 
his  London  Theatre — regardless  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience — 
all  Appurtenances  and  Appendages  inseparable  from  the  grandeur  and 
pomp  invariably  attendant  on  his  Performances, — such  as  the  appro¬ 
priate  Music,  expressly  arranged  for  them,  the  costly  and  gorgeous 
Dresses  and  Apparel,  Properties,  Banners,  Devices,  Arms,  Armour 
and  Accoutrements,  Trappings,  Decorations,  and  Embellishments, 
all  of  which,  for  elegance  and  correctness  of  design,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  Metropolis,  by  the  crowds  who  nightly 
overflow  the  Amphitheatre  there. 

Contemning  all  pre  exciting  announcements,  often  calculated  to 
mislead,  and  almost  always  exaggerating.  Mi  Ducrow  merely  men¬ 
tions,  that  his  Company  will  consist  of 

TWENTY-SEVEN  EQUESTRIAN  ARTISTS! 

INCLUDING  TWELVE  LADIES, 


THE  AMPIIITIIEATIIE 

Is  situated  in  the  Building  it  formerly  occupied  in  Nicol^n  Street, 
much  enlarged,  rendered  impervious  to  weather,  and  enriched  with 
every  accommodation  that  can  contribute  to  the  public  comfort  in 
Dress  Box»‘8,  Upper  Boxes,  Lobbies,  Avenues,  Room  for  Attendants, 
and  Splendid  CHINESE  SALOON,  decorated  after  the  manner  of 
that  country. 

The  principal  approach  is  readily  accessible  by  Carriages,  leading 
to  a  broad  and  commodious  ascent  of  stone  Steps,  under  a  Portico  of 
stone  Columns,  and  elegantly  lighted  by  large  Lamps. 

The  Box  Fronts  are  elegantly  dec*orated  with  beautiful  Historical 
Paintings,  enclosed  in  Gold  Pannels,  painted  by  Mr  Dawson,  first 
decorative  Artist  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  exhibiting 
Specimens  of  the  Equestrian  Art,— such  as  Alexander  training  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  Mazeppa  on  the  wild  horse  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Mameluke 
and  his  Charger,  the  Arab  Steed,  and  other  beautiful  designs  from 
Horack  Vernet,  and  the  French  Academy  of  Arts.  The  pillars 
and  divisions  will  be  ornamented  and  enriched  with  Shields,  Banners, 
Trophie«,  and  Devices,  emblematic  and  commemorative  of  the 
GLORIES  of  SCOTLAND. 

The  whole  of  the  Entries  will  be  comfortably  r.nd  elegantly  car- 

£eted ;  and  every  accommodation  that  can  possibly  be  attained,  will 
f  sedulously  afforded  to  the  Box  Company,  and  the  visitors  of  the 
Establishment  generally. 

The  Spacious  Arena,  and  the  whole  of  the  Interior,  will  be  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated  by  a 

COLOSSAL  CHANDELIER, 

Executed  in  Gold  Relief,  radiant  with  upwards  of 
THREE  HUNDRED  BURNERS. 


Of  whose  merit  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge,  but  who  have  met  with 
unqualified  approbation  and  encouragement,  as  well  in  the  Metropolis 
of  Britain  as  in  those  of  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe.  They 
will  be  supported  by  Mr  Ducrow,  with  the  whole  of  his  Choicest  and 
most  Approved  Exertions,  out  of  whose  New  School  and  Invention 
the  whole  of  the  Entertainments  emanate,  on  a  former  occasion  so 
highly  appreciated  and  magnificently  patronised  in  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. — The  STUD  of 

THIRTY-EIGHT  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  HORSES, 
Which,  in  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  Dublin, 
and  formerly  in  this  City,  have  uniformly  been  considered  one  of 
the  chief  attractions.  The  Representations  will  consist  of  Tourna¬ 
ments,  Chivalric  Deeds,  and  Pageants,  deduced  from  the  Fiction  of 
Romance  and  the  Truth  of  History. 

MILITARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SPECT  ACLES  I 
With  the  whole  of  Mr  Ducrow’s  Performances  in  the  Circle,  and 
those  of  his  high-trained  horses.— To  the  far-famed  Troop  of  Horses 
is  now  added  the 

FAIRY  STUD,  AND 

SIX  NEWLY-TRAINED  ANIMALS  OF  VARIOUS  BREEDS. 


The  Theatre  is  under  the  express  Sanction  of  the  highest  Autho¬ 
rities  :  and  order  will  be  constantly  maintained  by  the  proper  officers. 
For  the  convenience  of  families  residing  at  the  more  distant  parts  of 
thet  ’ity,  and  for  the  young  Branches,  the  performances  will  uni¬ 
formly  terminate  at  an  early  hour. 

Dress  Boxes,  4s. — Second  Boxes,  5s. — Pit,  2s. — Gallery,  Is. 

Children,  under  the  apparent  age  of  twelve  years,  admitted  at 
half-price  to  the  Boxes  only.  Schools  admitted  to  the  Dress  Boxes 
at  Second  Box  price. 

Dress  Boxes  at  Second  Box  Price. 

**♦  Full  particulars  of  the  first  Performance  will  be  shortly  an¬ 
nounced. 


EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY  No  n 

AFRICA.  ’  ■ 

On  the  1st  of  December  will  be  published 
In  small  8vo,  containing  about  500  pages,  price  5s.  in  cloth 
illustrated  by  a  Map,  and  Plans  of  the  Routes  of  Park  anH 
Denham  and  Clapperton ;  with  numerous  Engravings  by  Br  ^ 


IVARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  AD\F\ 


TURE  in  AFRICA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 

Time  :  with  Illustrations  of  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoob  ^ 

_  .  _  —  .  _  Ry. 


By  PROFESSOR  JAMESON,  JAMES  WILSON.  F-o  PdcT 
and  HUGH  MURRAY,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  " 

Being  No.  II.  o  f  the  Edinburgh  C(dnnet  Libraru 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  exhibit,  within  a  moderate  m 
pass,  whatever  is  most  interesting  in  the  adventures  and  observati  ’ 
of  those  travellers  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  variousX””** 
tions,  have  sought  to  explore  Africa ;  and  also  to  give  a  genial' 
view  of  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  that  extensive  continpnf 
at  the  present  day.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  has  afforded  mnro 
ample  scope  than  any  other  to  the  exertions  of  that  class  of  mp 
whose  enterprising  spirit  impels  them,  regardless  of  toil  anil  peril 
penetrate  into  unknown  countries.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recenr 
period,  the  greater  part  of  its  immense  surface  was  the  subject  onlv 
of  vague  report  and  conjecture.  The  progress  of  those  discoverers 
by  whom  a  very  large  extent  of  its  interior  regions  has  at  length 
been  disclosed,  having  been  accompanied  with  arduous  labours  and 
achieved  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  presents  a 
continued  succe.ssion  of  striking  incidents,  as  well  as  of  new  and 
remarkable  objects  :  And  our  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  heightened 
by  the  consideration,  that  Britain,  by  the  intrepid  spirit  of  her  tra¬ 
vellers,  her  associations  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  her  national 
patronage,  has  secured  almost  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  many  irn- 
portant  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  forty  years* 
The  work  now  submitted  to  the  public,  and  the  recent  one  on  the 
Polar  Regions,  embrace  two  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  modern 
discovery.  The  adventurers  who  traversed  the.se  opposite  parts  of 
the  world,  frequently  found  their  efforts  checked,  and  their  career 
arrested,  by  the  operation  of  causes,  which,  although  equally  power¬ 
ful,  were  yet  extremely  different  in  their  nature.  In  the  northern 
seas,  they  suffered  from  that  dreadful  extremity  of  cold  to  which 
high  laritudes  are  exposed;  in  Africa,  from  the  scorching  heat  and 
pestilential  vapours  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate  :  There,  they  en¬ 
countered  the  fury  of  oceans  and  tempests. — here,  the  privations  and 
fatigues  which  oppress  the  traveller  in  parched  and  boundless  deserts. 
In  the  former,  they  had  less  to  endure  from  that  almost  total  absence 
of  human  life,  which  renders  the  Arctic  zone  so  dreary,  than  they 
had  to  ex  perience  in  the  latter,  from  the  fierce,  contemptuous,  and 
persecuting  character  of  the  people  who  occupy  the  interior  parts  of 
the  Libyan  continent.  In  a  word,  while  exploring  these  remote  re¬ 
gions,  they  braved  almost  every  species  of  danger,  and  passed  through 
every  variety  of  suffering,  by  which  the  strength  and  fortitude  of 
man  can  be  tried. — The  Narrative  of  these  successive  Travels  and 
Expeditions  has  been  contributed  by  Mr  Hugh  Murray.  The  Geolo¬ 
gical  Illustrations  have  been  furnished  by  the  justly  celebrated  Pro¬ 
lessor  Jameson;  and  for  the  interesting  and  very  ample  account  of 
its  Natural  History,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr  James  Wilson,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Illustrations  of  Zoology,*’  and  the  principal  contributor  in 
that  branch  of  science  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. — Extract  from  Editor's  Preface. 


On  the  1st  of  October  was  published.  No.  I. 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEX- 

TURE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS  and  REGIONS;  with  Illustrations  of 
their  Climate,  Geology,  and  Natural  History;  and  an  Account,  of  the 
Whale-Fishery.  By  Professor  Leslie,  Professor  Jameson,  and 
Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  with  a  Chart,  and  Engravings  by 
Branston.  Price  5s. 

Printed  for  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Simpkin  &  Mar¬ 
shall,  London. 


DANCING. 

IVTR  dun  has  Opened  his  CLASSES  at  No.  7, 

INDIA  STREET.-Days  of  Teaching,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 


Days  of  Teaching,  Tuesdays, 

and  Saturdays. 

Boarding  Schools  and  Private  Families  attended  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Mazourka,  Galopade,  Quadriiiette,  and  other  Fashionable 
Dances,  taught  Privately,  and  in  Classes. 


FOR  COUGH  AND  DIFFICULT BREATIIINO- 
BUTLER’S  LACTUCARIUM  LOZENGES. 


'^rHEdistin<?uishin<?  ingredient  of  tliese  Lozenses 

Lactucarium,  is  a  substance  obtained  from 


juice  of  a  particular  variety  of  Lettuce,  by  a  process  first 
the  late  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Treatise  on 
nary  Consumption,  speaks  in  tl>e  most  Decided  terms  of  its 
allaving  **  that  irritation  which  induces  the  convulsive  ,hnr 

ed  Coughing.’*  After  such  authority,  it  is  presumed 
need  be  said  in  recommendation  of  these  Lozenges  to  those 
suffering  under  the  wearing  effects  of  either  recent,  nervous,  or  ^ 
nic  Cough. — One  or  two  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  tc  ^  : 

allay  the  Cough  and  ease  the  Breathing;  and,  i 

w'cll  as  a  sedative,  two  or  three  taken  when  going  to  rest,  con  i 

likewise  to  procure  sleep.  .  .j  j 

Prepared  by  Butler  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  7  ’*  ^  ^  \ 

Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  {authenticated  by  their  name  aiut  aa 
the  label)  sold  by  iheir  agents  throughout  the  country, 
boxes  ; — of  whom  may  be  also  obtained  their  Cayenne  y  ,  j 
for  preventing  or  removing  Hoarseness,  Habitual  Sore  intoi  ,  . 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  EMIGRATION. 


Just  published. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  lis.  boards, 


the  present  state  of  AUSTRALIA  ; 

A  Description  of  the  Country,  its  advantages  and  prospects,  with  re- 
f  rence  to  K.migration  ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manners, 
toms  and  condition  of  its  Alwriginal  inhabitants. 

By  ROBERT  DAWSON.  Esq. 

Late  Chief  Agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  6.5,  Cornhill,  London. 


SPLENDID  EDITIONS. 


CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 


This  day  are  published, 

1. 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  price  L.2,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  DTCTIONARYofthe  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated 
in  their  different  Significations,  by  Examples  from  the  best  W'^riters  ; 
to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English 

Grammar.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

STEREOTYPED  WITHOUT  ABRIDGEMENT  FROM  THE  LA.ST 
EDITION  CORRECTED  BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

This  edition  is  eminently  deserving  of  notice,  for  its  accuracy, 
thebeanty  of  its  typography,  and  the  character  of  its  arrangements.” 
^-Literary  Gizeite, 

2. 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

In  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo,  price  L.l,  lls.  6d. 
Stereotypeil  without  abridgement  from  the  orginal  folio  edition  of 
1752,  with  numerous  additions,  empndations,  and  improvements. 

Bv  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEATS  ON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Revised  and  Corrected  by  \VILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.  M.A. 

Of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. 

**  Encouraged,  we  trust,  by  the  deserved  success  of  (he  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  one  large  8vm  volume,  we  have  here  its 
Latin  counterpart— a  publication  on  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
stow  our  most  unqualified  praise.” — Literary  Gazette, 

3. 

HENRY’S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 


Just  published,  in  Three  handsome  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo, 
Price  L.3,  15s.  in  Cloth, 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENT.  By  Matthew  H  RNRY,  V.D.M.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Author. 
By  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

This  edition  is  also  published  in  Parts,  at  3s.  each,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically,  at  tlie  convenience  of  Purchasers. 

4. 

In  One  large  Volume,  uniform  with  the  8vo  edition  of  the 
Commentary,  price  30s.  in  Cloth, 

Thft  MISCELLANEOUS  WUITINGSofthK  Rev. 

Ma’^hew  Henry;  comprising  not  only  the  Life  of  his  Father, 
Philip  Henry,  with  the  Notes,  Enlargements,  and  Appendix,  from 
Original  MSS.,  as  published  in  the  year  1825,  hut  all  his  Sermons, 
Treatises,  Family  Hymns,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Christians  and  Ministers,  heretofore  published.  Together  with  many 
Discourses  from  his  own  M.SS.  never  yet  made  public  ;  and  also,  the 
leveral  .Sermons  preached  on  occasion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Reverends 
Dr  Daniel  W^illiams,  William  Tong,  and  John  Reynolds.  'I'o  which 
added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  entire  Series  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Henry’s  Sermons,  (forty-one  in  number,)  On  what  Christ  is  Made  to 
Believers  in  Forty  Real  Benefits;  now  first  published  from  the  Ori- 
pnal  MS.S. ;  and  a  Preface.  By  J.  B.  VVilliams,  Esq.  F..‘^.A.  The 
whole  has  been  carefully  edited  ;  and  to  which  is  added,  two  Beau¬ 
tiful  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  Mrs  Henry,  his  excel¬ 
lent  Wife. 


REV.  DR  DODDRIDGE’S  WORKS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume,  price  21s.  in  boards,  uniform 
with  the  popular  edition  of  the  Family  Expositor, 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Doddhidob,  D.D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the 
Thomas  sMorell,  of  Wymondley  College. 

0. 

Ib  Ten  Volumes,  8vo,  price  L.5,  5.s.  in  Cloth,  printed  on  the 

Finest  Paper, 

The  E  NT  I U  E  WO  R  K  S  of  N  A  TI I A  NI E  L  L  A  R  D- 

1''ER,  D.O.  With  a  Life  by  Dr  Kippis. 

U.  Ronrv30v,  London;  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo 
^^‘Hnburgh  :  and  sold  by  every  Bookseller  iu  England,  Scot- 
*^Bd,  and  Irelanil, 


KENNEDY’S  ARROW  AND  ROSE. 

Just  published, 

In  demy  8vo,  price  6s.  boards. 

THE  ARROW  AND  THE  ROSE. 

With  other  POEMS. 


By  WILLIAM  KENNEDY.  Author  of 
“  Fitful  Fancies,”  &c. 

Critics,  and  critics  only,  can  do  full  justice  to  the  spirit,  the  deep 
feeling,  the  energy  of  this  work.  ♦  *  *  We  consider  Mr  Kennedy’s  love 
Poetry  some  of  the  finest  that  ever  was  written.  He  is  a  Poet,  if 
thought,  feeling,  and  originality,  can  make  one.” — Literary  Gazette 
**  In  the  ‘Arrow  and  the  Rose,’  he  has  amply  justified  our  high 
opinion  of  his  talents.  *  *  *  The  lesser  Poems  of  this  lieautiful  little 
volume  are  distinguished  by  uncommon  merit.” — Athenceuvi, 

“  North.  There,  James,  is  an  exceetlingly  graceful,  elegant,  and 
pathetic  little  Poem,  ‘  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose.*  ” — Blackwood's 
Magazine, 
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hands,  ready  to  start  up  at  a  moment's  warnln^j.  15y  this 
judicious  arrangement,  the  regiment  siifFereii  little  fi*om  the 
cannonade,  although  the  enemy’s  practice  appeared  excellent, 
every  shot  either  striking  the  ground  immediately  in  front, 
or  passing  closft  over  our  heads. 

“  There  is  at  all  times  something  grand,  imposing,  and 
terrific  in  the  sound  of  a  ciinnonade.  Here  we  had  the 
astounding  noise,  with  time  to  contemplate  what  was  ])ass- 
ing  over  us,  without  the  attention  being  abstracted  by  great 
personal  danger,  or  immediate  effort  at  extrication.  Tlie 
effect  was  consequently  very  impressive.  An  old  Scotch 
sergeant,  crouching  close  to  me,  permitted  his  head  to  attain 
a  very  slight  elevation,  and,  with  a  groan,  said, — ‘  Good 
'God,  sir,  this  is  dreadfu*  !*  Without  discussing  the  merits 
of  our  situation,  1  merely  advised  him  to  keep  down  his 
head — a  hint  instantly  adopted,  without  any  apparent  re¬ 
luctance  on  his  part,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  affair,  I  was 
happy  to  find  it  was  still  upon  his  shoulders.  At  this 
period  we  had  the  battle  entirely  to  ourselves,  no  other  part 
of  the  army  being  engaged. 

‘‘  When  the  French  columns  had  mounted  the  accent, 
tmd  were  so  near  as  to  become  endangered  from  the  fire  of 
their  own  artillery,  a  scene  of  great  animation  was  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  summit,  which  luad  appeared  deserted,  now 
supported  a  regular  line  of  infantry.  Near  the  colours  of 
the  29th  stood  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  directing  and  anima¬ 
ting  the  troops. 

“  General  Kuffin  had  nearly  surmounted  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  ground,  when  a  fire  burst  forth  that  checked  his 
advance.  His  troops  wavered.  Sir  Arthur  ordered  a 
charge.  With  one  tremendous  shout,  the  right  wing  of 
the  29th,  and  entire  battalion  of  the  48th,  rushed  like  a 
torrent  down,  bayoneting  and  sweeping  back  the  enemy 
to  the  brink  of  an  insignificant  muddy  stream,  nearly  equi¬ 
distant  in  the  ravine  which  separated  the  two  armies.  In 
the  pui*suit,  all  order  was  speedily  lost.  The  men  advanced 
in  small  parties,  destroying  those  of  the  enemy  who  had  not 
ensured  their  safety  by  flight.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
whole  valley  was  filled  wnth  troops,  in  all  the  confusion 
attending  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  a  column  of  French 
infantry  appeared  close  upon  our  right  Hank,  facing  towards 
the  irregular  mass.  It  became  necessary  to  collect  the  ruir- 
suers,  form  a  front,  and  charge  these  fresh  assailants.  This 
was,  by  great  exertion,  accomplished.  Broken  as  we  wei’e, 
an  irresistible  impetus  had  been  given,  and  the  enemy’s 
column  followed  the  example  of  those  who  had  mounted 
the  hill  at  the  pas  de  charfie.  So  completely  were  these 
attacks  repelled,  that  the  British  infantry  were  <iuietly 
collected  in  the  ravine,  and  marched  back  to  the  height, 
without  being  seriously  assailed.  The  enemy  now  threw 
out  light  trooj)S  in  front  of  his  defeated  first  corps.  Artil¬ 
lery  continued  to  fire  at  intervals  ;  but  for  a  time  nothing 
like  serious  fighting  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Belluno’s  failure 
in  the  morning.” 

'J'he  remarks  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  French  cou¬ 
rage,  elicited  by  the  affair  of  Coa,  strike  us  as  just : 

f  FRENCH  COURAGE. 

*'•  On  the  23d,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  wore 
at  Alverca;  the  following  day  the  enemy  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  July  that  the 
invasion  of  Portugal  in  1810  really  commenced.  On  that 
flay,  an  affair  of  a  serious  description  took  place  between  the 
light  division,  the  only  British  troops  now  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  and  the  6th  corps  of  the  French  army,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  three  thousand  cavalry.  On  this  occasion,  the  light 
division  became  engaged  under  most  critical  circumstances. 
Very  inferior  in  every  arm,  with  the  rapid  and  unfordable 
mountain  stream  of  the  Coa  in  his  rear,  having  one  only 
line  of  retreat  over  a  narrow  bridge.  General  Cmwford  was 
fittacked  by  a  force  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  total 
destruction.  Never  was  there  a  more  favounible  oppoitu- 
nity  presented  for  proceeding  lele  baissee,  as  the  French  term 
it,  than  occurreil  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  happened  not  to 
l»e  the  description  of  service  on  which,  against  British  troops, 
they  showed  the  greatest  enterprise.  Tlie  arena  for  a  really 
vigorous  French  attack,  is  one  that  few  other  troops  would 
enter— at  all  events,  with  equal  alacrity,  equal  spirit,or  with 
the  same  apparent  determination.  In  mounting  steeps, 
defended  by  troops— in  making  attacks  in  large  bodies,  where 
a  great  crisis  is  at  issue — in  forcing  on  under  fire,  until  all 
difiiculties,  but  the  personid,  the  close  conflict  with  his  op- 
}»oiient,  has  l>een  overcome — the  French  soldier  appears  to 
in?  unequalled ;  but  when  perseverance  has  placed  him  on 
«f^nal  ground — when  he  apparently  has  obtained  a  chance 
fd  successfully  teriniiiating  his  attack,  he  becomes  no  longer 


formidable,  and  appears  paralysed  by  the  immetHate  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  opponents  ; — a  strange  and  inexplicable  result 
of  so  much  gallantry,  such  gaiety,  so  imieh  recklessness  of 
danger,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
physical  composition  of  the  people  does  not  permit  the 
effervescence  to  subsist  beyond  a  certain  exerti«m,  that  if 
unchecked,  might  have  continued  buoyant,  but  being 
Intel y  met,  becomes  depresvsed  and  vanquislied.” 

We  are  also  well  pleased  with  the  author’s  reflections 
OH  the  discipline  of  the  French  army,  althongb  tin«T«.ci 
(ta7it  salt  peu)  with  the  aristocratical  prejudices  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  ofiicer  : 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

“  T!ie  discipline  of  the  tro(q»s  seemed  not  of  the  strictest 
description,  nor  did  the  regimental  olficers  apparently  pre¬ 
serve  that  control  so  necessary  for  its  support.  The  same 
line  of  distinction  between  men  and  officers,  was  not  s() 
sedulously  observed  as  in  the  British  army,  arising  in  great 
inea.snre  from  the  opjjosite  inodes  of  composition,  the  con- 
scri[»tion  conveying  to  the  ranks  persons  of  familv,  and 
occasionally  tlie  private  or  non-commissioned  officer  heirer 
from  a  superior  grade  of  French  society  to  the  ofiicer  placnl 
over  him.  As  a  proof  of  this  species  of  unmilitary  equality 
existing  in  the  imperial  armies,  I  have  witnessed  a  sergeant 
of  infantry  walking  in  familiar  conversation  with,  aiid  his 
arm  locked  in  that  of,  bis  officer.  But  with  all  this  appa¬ 
rent  laxity,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  French  armies 
without  being  impresseil  with  the  ]>erfectly  an  fait  manner 
in  which  tlie  duties  were  performed  ;  ever  in  readiness,  liie 
soldier  was  instantaneously  put  in  motion,  when  occiisioii 
demanded  celerity  of  movement.  Under  the  most  unen¬ 
viable  circumstances,  custom  bad  inured  him  to  the  practice 
of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  for  diminish¬ 
ing  the  want  of  comfort  that  prevailed;  and,  instead  of 
staring  about  to  discover  all  the  miseries  of  his  bivouac,  he 
bad  probably  already  half  unroofed  the  nearest  bahitatioa 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  bis  fire.  When  the  blaze  was 
kindled,  and  bis  knees  and  sebakos  in  close  contact  with  the 
crackling  wood,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  denoted  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  long  tirade  of  complaint,  which,  until  the 
fire  was  lighted,  and  the  soup  in  a  state  of  preparation,  he 
bad  neither  time  nor  inclination  either  to  think  of  or  to 
compose. 

“  In  marching,  the  French  infantry  appeared  indefati¬ 
gable.  Their  progress  was  equal lyremarkable  for  thera}»idity 
with  which  they  passed  over  the  ground,  or  the  distances 
performed,  encumbered  by  long  ainl  heavy  greatcoats,  which 
were  constantlv  worn;  the  soldiers,  not  satisfied  with  the 
burdens  they  were  necessitated  to  carry,  were  occasionally 
seen  conveying  articles  of  a  superfluous  description,  some¬ 
times  not  of  the  lightest  kind.  In  the  line  of  march,  rou¬ 
lette  tables  were  not  un frequently  to  be  observed  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  soldiery. 

“  To  render  the  carriage  of  foils  less  irksome,  I  have  si'cn 
them  strapped  close  to  the  short  sword  of  the  grenadier, 
while  several  circular  Sjianish  loaves  of  bread,  perlorated 
with  a  cord  through  their  centres,  and  slung  over  the  cross¬ 
belts,  hung  dangling  at  his  back.” 

Authentic  information  respecting  the  Guerilla  bands 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  interesting : 

THE  GUERILLAS  AND  THEIR  LEADERS. 

“  The  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Guerilla  force  is  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  nearly  universal  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
French  aggression.  That  feeling,  stroniily  implanted  as  it 
was  in  the  minds  of  a  turbulent,  naturally  warlike,  iiohle, 
though  misgoverned  people,  induced  a  very  general  desire 
to  participate  in  the  struggle  carrying  on  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  monarchy.  'This  unsettled  and  hos¬ 
tile  inclination  became  strengthened  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  civilians  suffered,  during  the  devastating 
system  of  subjection  to  the  constant  visits  of  difiereiit  ai- 
inies  or  bodies  of  troops,  all  burdensome,  and  unloi  tunatelj 
at  times  presenting  not  a  very  distinct  difierenceof  conduct 
in  the  acknowledged  enemy,  the  soldier  of  the  country,  oi 
his  more  disciplined,  but  not  more  easily  accommodate< , 
friend  and  ally.  It  requires  no  additional  testimony  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  armies,  but  the 
tion  of  Spain,  were  in  active  hostility  to  the  French.  1  n® 
city,  the  agi’icultural  village,  the  mined  convent,  alike  sen 
forth  persons  to  swell  tlie  Guerilla  force.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  in  1808  no  such  hands  existed  ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  provincial  jurisdictions  had  shaken  l 
basis  of  regular  government,  and  subsequent  to  the  di^p*  J** 
sion  of  the  Spanish  armies,  that  these  partisans  made  tlicir 
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appearance*.  The  dispersed  and  lawless  Spanish  soldiery  zealous  assistance  of  the  population  of  an  almost  inaccessible 
f<mnd  their  safety  dependent  on  forming  parties  sufiiciently  district. 

numerous  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  corregidors  and  al-  “  In  the  Province  of  Leon,  Don  Julian  Sanchez  com- 

caldes,  to  enforce  demands  made  in  parts  of  the  country  manded  an  enterprising  band,  with  which  he  frequently 

^diere  no  power,  either  civil  or  military,  existed  sufficiently  surprised  tlie  e?iemy’s  posts.  iVIoving  rapidly, — ever  on  the 

formidable  to  curb  their  exactions,  or  i*estrain  the  self-  alert, —not  subjecting  himself  to  conHic.t  on  equal  terms, — 

created  imjMn  tance  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume.  possessed  of  the  most  accurate  information, — at  the  head  of 

“  This  system,  successfully  adopted  in  a  country  whose  |  a  numerous  and  well-mounted  party,  he  established  a  re- 

government  had  become  a  chaos,  was  speedily  enlarged  upon.  j  nown,  conveying  to  the  French  soldiery  an  exaggerated 

The  marauders  chose  a  chief ;  and  these  men,  no  longer  !  impression  of  his  power,  that  j»roved  highly  beneficial  to 

contemplating  a  return  to  their  regiments,  becmne  the  nu-  |  the  cause.  Don  Julian  evinced  great  zeal,  lie  seemed  to 

dens  of  many  a  Guerilla  party;  tlieir  military  knowledge  |  bestow  his  undivided  attention  on  the  discomtiture  of  the 

and  habits,  their  uniform  and  equipment,  serving  as  a  de-  enemy,  and  was  probably  with  less  justice  accused  of  mer- 

fective  model  to  others  hitherto  uninitiated.  These  par-  ceiiary  exaction  than  any  other  Guerilla  chief.” 

tips  soon  became  numerous,  but  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  t  tt  *  i  i  •  i*  i  *11  i 

'  .  ,  ,...1  I  ..  •  I  j  r  c  ii  1  j  I'iapu*  J^eitli  llav  s  book  is  one  which  will  be  read 

siiccesshu  command  only’'  distinguished  a  tew  ot  the  lead-  •  1  ,  ,  ‘  , 

prs;  conseipiently,  the  generality  of  the  hands  gained  little  j  },  and  always  yvith  pleasure. 

in  numerical  strength,  or  were  destined  to  arriv^e  at  great 

notoriety  ;  but  the  most  insignificant  were  objects  of  terror 

to  the  French  troops,  in  as  mncb  as  their  vicinity  rendered  rr,/  ^  .  r  ?•  ,  nr  7 

I, e  slightest  removklliom  quarters  a. natter  of  cki,tivity  or 

‘  ^  ^  Mirth, Jor  Edited  by  Louisa  Henrietta  Sheri- 

<<  Of  the  most  distinguished  Guerilla  leaders  may  be  London.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1831. 

cited,  the  Minao,  the  Einpecinado.  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  .  1  r  t  1  ^  i 

the  Me.iio«,  Porlier,  the  Cura,  and  Chaleco ;  these  all  com-  .  / "  “ 

manded  numerous  and  fonnulahle  hands,  and  were  of  es-  '"tended  lor  the  boudoir,  drawing-room,  and  ladies 
sential  service  to  the  allied  cause.  library.”  Miss  Louisa  Henrietta  Sheridan  must  be  of  a 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  motley  than  the  usual  array  of  very  lively  nature”  herself ;  for  slie  has  not  only  writ- 
the  Guerilla  bauds.  Provided  a  certain  degree  ot  indivi-  |  ten  the  wdiole  of  the  letter-press,  but  has  also  designed 
dual  military  a])pearaiice  prevailed,  no  effort  at  uniformity  1  all  the  numerous  illustrations.  These  last  are  spirited. 


TJip  Comic  Offerimj ;  or,  Ladis'  Melange  of  lAlerarij 
Mirth,  for  1831.  Edited  by  I  ^ouisa  Henrietta  Stieri- 
daii.  London.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1831. 

This  is  a  new  Annual  “of  a  lively  nature,  exclusively 
intended  for  the  boudoir,  drawing-room,  and  ladies* 
library.”  Miss  Louisa  Henrietta  Sheridan  must  be  of  a 
very  “  lively  nature”  herself ;  for  slie  has  not  only  w'rit- 
ten  the  wdiole  of  the  letter-press,  but  has  also  designed 
all  the  numerous  illustrations.  These  last  are  spirited. 


scjirli't  ami  lii;lit-hliie  jacket  of  an  Estremadiiran  hussar,  |  scarcely  one  that  fails  to  raise  a  laugh.  W  alUjloicrrs' 
the  schakos  of  a  French  chasseur  d  cheval,  pistols  and  sad-  j  is  excellent,— -a  set  of  the  ugliest  old  maids  ever  seen, 


were  the  not  untivinient  eiuiipments  ot  tiie  same  brigand,  •  „  n  ..  i  i  ..  •  i 

17..  .1  •  •  1 1  1  •  1.  1  isexcellent, — an  old  gouty  gentleman  sitting  uiiconsciouslyr 

as  the  rreucli  invariably  designated  them.  ^  . 

«  Tlie  Empeciiiado,  acting  in  the  (listricts  more  imme-  |  ""  «  kittens,  who  are  all  expiring  in  agony  l.e- 

diatelyintheneighhourhoodof  IMadrI.I.wasmorethanaiiy  I  "“'k  k's  weight,  wliilst  the  cat,  their  mother.  Hies  up  in 
of  the  Other  partisan  leaders  in  the  public  view.  His  hand,  j  his  face  with  feminine  and  feline  fury.  Not  less  excel- 
conducted  with  great  gallantry  and  enterprise,  became  the  j  lout  is  a  Daniel  Lambert  of  a  man,  asking  of  a  lean  and 
terror  ot  the  Court  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  llejiorts  were  1  petrified  Freiicliman  at  his  door — “  Have  you  loihiiiu/s 


esses 


occasion  he  '’penetrated  to  the  precincts  of  the  (\isa  del  I  'vliere  a  young  lady,  rising  in  an  arbour  to  escape 

CamjM);  at  another,  interi  u])ted  the  rural  festivities  of  tin*  I  fvoin  the  impassioned  declarations  of  her  lover,  leaves  her 
Pardo;  and  when  more  important  service  became  neces-  j  wig  on  the  branch  of  a  tree; — nor  the  llaimr  Family, 


the  most  accurate  information  of  the  movements  against 
lum,  personally  brave,  jmssessing  the  confidence  of  his  party, 


drilles  close  ujion  an  immense  fire,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  hair  of  both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 


z«ilou8  in  the  cause,  and  highly  exasperated  against  the  hanging  from  their  heads  in  lank  and  dripping  strings, 
rreiich,  such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  become  powerful  as  an  j  and  white  handkerchiefs  are  applied  to  every  face  and. 


Pneiny,  and  by  his  successes,  which  were  frequent  and  sig- 
encourage  others  to  embark  in  similar  modes  of  life. 

“  Ot  tile  Asturian  Guerilla  leaders,  the  Marques  de  For- 
was  the  most  celebrated.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
partisan  warfare,  he  exasperated  tlie  enemy  by  the  fi’e<|uen- 
his  attacks  upon  the  convoys  and  detaidiments  on  their 
f|*ute  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid;  invariably  retiring  into 
niountaiiis  when  numerously  attacked,  he  baflled  the 


forehead,  for  the  purpose  (*f  removing  tlie  superfluous 
moisture,  while,  to  increase  the  agony  of  the  moment,  the  . 
footman  is  coming  in  with  a  large  additional  supply  of 
coals  to  mend  the  fire,  and  is  carefully  shutting  the  door 
behind  him,  lest  a  iiioutlifiil  of  fresh  air  should  intrude: 
we  have  seen  such  scenes,  and  pray  Heaven  we  may  never 
see  tliein  again.  We  are  well  pleased,  too,  with  the  new. 


u^ost  efforts  ot  the  French  generals  to  rid  themselves  of  edition  of  the  favourite  song,  “  Oh,  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
^nesenousiiicoiiveiiienceaiiil  loss  sustaiiied  from  the  elfects  gang  wi*  me  ?”— a  country  lad  trying  to  drag  along  an! 

•ion  Uiimi  one  mra-  obstreperous  goat and  with  the  i>o«//r»  AssniMi/, 

n,  two  divisions  ot  intautry.  With  some  hussars  and  Fo-  i  *  i  i  •  ii  i  *^1  i  ‘  c 

H  .1 .4^ .  .1.  1  4  .  4*  .  -i -1  4^*  where  a  donkey,  coming  suddenly  among  a  l»ro4)(I  ol . 

**  laiiteis,  were  detached  lor  the  purpose  of  aniiinilating  ..  ” 

numerous  and  formidable  band,  but  without  success,  ^^hickeiis,  gets  frightened,  and,  cutting  a  few  capers  among 
^viiitr  obtained  tiuiely  information  of  the  movements  i  fi**i*o,  tramples  them  to  death,  and  kicks  them  into  the 


'^•unst  him,  Forlier  maiiaiuvied  to  <lraw  bis  enemy  into 
Hiistnesses  of  the  Sierra  de  los  C.imeros,  <*onstaii(Iy  rc- 
nig  when  outuiimbereil,  occasioning  c^msiderable  loss  to 
*  assailants,  who,  beli4n’ing  their  own  safety  would  be 
^®pi’omised  by  fiirtber  pursuit,  li'ftthe  3I:irqu«*.sIto,  as  be 
Called,  to  reassemble  bis  followers,  and  return  to  the 
^*^uiumiiic>iitioii,  from  whence  lie  had  been  driven 
)  to  prove  to  his  enemies  the  impossibility  of  destroying 


air  by  dozens  ; — and  with  the  unfortunate  individual  l/pset 
by  a  Squall,  wlio  is  retreating  in  great  4agoiiy  from  the 
piaiio-torte,  at  which  a  fair  songstress  has  kindly  gone 
np  to  the  highest  A, — a  height  from  which  it  seems  to  he 
impossible  to  say  whether  she  will  eviu*  again  come  dtiwn  ; 
— and  with  Kast  India  6o;/iy7'/w//,  where  a  gentleman,  ha¬ 
ving  fallen  asleep  in  his  own  dining-room  on  rather  a  hot 


constituted  and  commaiide  1,  when  aided  by  the  1  day,  is  pre^ntly  surrounded  by  monkeys  of  all  shapeji 
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and  sizes,  boa  constrictors,  elephants,  and  tigers,  who 
have  just  “  dropped  in”  to  see  how  he  is  “  getting  on.” 
With  all  these,  and  with  many  other  snatches  of  pictorial 
humour,  we  are  well  pleased,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
Miss  Sheridan  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  can- 
catura. 

.  As  a  writer,  our  “  lively  lady”  does  not  appear  quite 
to  so  much  advantage.  In  several  instances,  she  is  what 
we  call  “  deadly  lively.”  But  she  pleads  haste  and  inex¬ 
perience,  and  we  must  submit.  At  times,  too,  she  is  very 
good.  Here  is  one  of  her  best  things  in  prose  : 

A  FRENCH  gentleman’s  LETTER  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FRIEND 

IN  LONDON. 

>  _ 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Friend, — I  cannot  feel  the  plaisir  I  ex- 
presse  to  come  to  your  country  charming,  for  you  see.  1 
shall  have  the  happiness  to  you  embrace  in  some  days  from 
here :  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  myself  may  rest  before  to 
set  out. 

“We  are  arrive  at  Southampton  before  yesterday  at  one 
hour  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  are  debarked  very  nice. 

“  I  never  believe  you  when  at  Paris,  you  tell  me  that  the 
English  women  get  on  much  before  our  women  :  but  now 
I  agree  quite  with  you,  I  know  you  laughing  at  your  coun¬ 
trywomen  for  take  such  long  steps  !  My  faith  !  I  never 
saw  such  a  mode  to  walk ;  they  take  steps  long  like  the 
man  !  Very  pretty  women  !  but  not  equal  to  ours  !  White 
skins,  and  the  tint  fresh,  but  they  have  no  mouths,  nor  no 
eyes  !  Our  women  have  lips  like  rose-buttons,  and  eyes  of 
lightning ;  the  English  have  mouth  wide  like  the  toads  ; 
and  their  eyes  are  like  dreaming  sheeps ;  as  one  of  our 
talented  writers  say,— ‘  Mouton  (jui  rCve,'  It  is  excellent, 
that. 

“  I  am  not  perceived  so  many  English  ladies  tipsy  as  I 
expect :  our  General  Pilon  say  they  all  drink  brandy  :  this 
I  have  not  seen  very  much. 

“  I  was  very  surprise  to  see  the  people’s  hair  of  any 
colour  but  red,  because  all  our  travellers  say  there  is  no  other 
hair  seen  except  red  or  white  !  But  I  come  here,  tilled 
with  ciindour,  and  I  say  I  have  seen  some  people  whose  hair 
was  not  red. 

“  You  tell  me  often  at  Paris  that  we  have  no  music  in 
France.  My  dear  friend,  how  you  are  deceived  yourself! 
Our  music  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  German  come 
after :  you  other  English  have  no  music,  and  if  you  had 
some,  you  have  no  language  to  sing  with.  It  is  necessary 
that  you  may  own  your  language  is  not  useful  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ordinary. of  the  world.  Your  windows  of  shop  are  all 
tilled  at  French  names — ‘  des  gros  de  Naples,  ‘  des  gros  des 
jndes,'  ‘  des  gros  d'ete,'  &c.  If  English  lady  go  for  de¬ 
mand,  Show  me,  if  you  please,  sir,  some  /ats  of  Naples,  some 
fats  of  India,  and  some  q/*  summer!  the  linen-draper 
not  undei’stand  at  all.  Then  the  colours  diiferent  at  the 
silks.  People  say,  ‘  puce  evanouie,*  *  ceil  de  V empereurf 
*Jlammes  denfer,'  ^feu  de  V opera ;  but  you  never  hear  lady 
say,  1  go  for  have  gown  made  of  ^fainting  Jleas,'  or  ‘  empe^ 
ror's  eyes,'  or  ‘  opera  Jires,'  or  of  the  ^Jiames'  of  a  jdace 
which  you  tell  me  once,  for  say  never  to  ears  polite  1  You  | 
also  like  very  much  our  musique  in  England  ;  the  street 
organs  tell  you  best  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  I  hear  them 
play  always,  ‘  Le  petit  tambour,'  ‘  Oh,  gardez  2)ous,  ber- 
aerette,'  ^  Dormez,  mes  chores  amours,'  and  twenty  little 
French  aii*s  of  which  we  ai’e  fatigued  there  is  a  long  time. 

•  “  I  go  this  morning  for  make  visit  to  the  house  of  a  very 
nice  family.  When  I  am  there  some  time,  I  demand  of 
the  young  ladies,  what  for  they  not  go  out  ? 

“  One  reply,  ‘  Thank  you,  sir,  we  are  always  oblige  for 
stay  at  home,  because  ])apa  enjoy  such  very  bad  health.' 

“  I  say,  ‘  Oh,  yes  !  How  do  you  do  your  papa  this  morn¬ 
ing,  misses?* 

“  ‘  He  is  much  worse,  I  am  oblige  to  you,  sir.*  < 

*  “  I  bid  them  goo<l  by,  and  think  in  myself  how  the 
English  are  odd  to  enjoy  bad  health,  and  the  young  ladies 
much  oblige  to  me  because  their  papa  was  much  worse ! 
Chacun  d  soft  gout,  as  we  say. 

“In  my  road  to  come  home,  I  see  a  board  on  a  gate,  and 
I  stopped  myself  for  read  him.  He  was  for  say,  any  per¬ 
sons  l^ating  carpets,  playing  cricket,  and  such  like  diver¬ 
sions  there,  should  be  persecuted.  My  faith  !  you  other 
English  are  so  droll,  to  tiud  any  divei'sion  in  beating  car¬ 
pets  !  Yet  it  is  quite  as  amusing  as  to  play  the  cricket,  to 
mat  one  little  ball  with  big  stick,  then  run  about  like  mad- 
been,  then  throw  away  big  stick,  and  get  great  knock  upon 
your  face  or  legs.  And  then  at  cards,  again !  What  stupid 


game  whist !  Play  for  amuse  people,  but  may  not  laugh 
any  I  Ah  !  how  the  I^nglish  are  droll  !  I  have  nothing 
of  more  for  say  to  you  at  present,  but  I  am  soon  seeing  you 
when  I  do  assure  you  of  the  eternal  regard  and  everlasting 
alTection  of  your  much  attached  friend,  ® 

*  *  *  ♦» 

As  a  specimen  of  Miss  Sheridan’s  rhyming  talents,  we 
give  the  following  ballad,  which  smacks  a  good  deal  of 
Thomas  Hood,  the  facetious  : 

MISS  BELL. 

“  How  oft  by  punsters  have  been  teased 
Poor  girls,  who  thus  are  christen’d. 

Obliged  to  seem  most  highly  pleased, 

Although  they’ve  scarcely  listen’d  ! 

“  If  at  a  novel  e’er  we  look. 

We  surely  will  be  blamed  ; 

For  when  we’re  seen  to  ope  a  book, 

We’re  Blue  Bells  quickly  named  ! 

“  From  church  on  Sunday  if  we  stay. 

We  hear  from  high  and  low, 

‘  The  church  affairs  must  be  astray. 

The  church  bells  did  not  go  !' 

“If  you  with  peevish  folk  agree, 

*Tis  said,  with  sick’ning  grin, 

‘  Whatever  is  advanced,  you  see. 

Bell's  certain  to  chime  in  /* 

“  Some  city  beau,  whom  IVIa  desires 
To  ring  the  parlour  bell. 

Handing  a  ring  to  Miss,  enquires, 

‘  Will  that  not  do  as  well  ?’ 

“  And  if  you  e’er  an  orange  eat, 

Smart  wit  you’re  forced  to  feel ; 

For  some,  no  doubt,  your  ears  will  greet 
With,  ‘  Bell,  d’ye  like  Kpeel?' 

“If  out  of  town  on  Christmas  dav, 

You’ll  feel  the  bumpkin’s  wit. 

Who  says,  all  Bells  a  toll  must  pay. 

And  so  you  must  submit  1 

“  Or  if  you  get  into  a  rage. 

This  rude  affair  to  settle, 

The  wretch  exclaims,  ‘  1  will  engage 
You’re  made  o’  rare  Bell-metal  !' 

“  Then  at  the  letter-sending  time 
Of  foolish  Valentine, 

Who  is  it  that  can’t  find  a  rhyme 
To  such  a  name  as  mine? 

“  Thus,  ‘  Dear  Miss  Bell,  I  love  you  well ; 

Oh,  more  than  tongue  can  tell  I 
A  long  farewell — a  soothing  spell’— 

All  these  will  rhyme  with  Bell ! 

“  ‘  Within  my  cot  in  yonder  dell, 

Oh,  come  with  me  and  dwell ! 

There  sweetbrier  yields  its  fragrant  smell’ — 

All  these  will  rhyme  with  Bell ! 

“  ‘  T  suffer  disappointment  fell, 

Death’s  aim  I  can’t  repel ; 

Soon  will  be  heard  my  funeral  knell, — 

And  you’ll  be  my  death — Bell! 

“  ‘  There’s  nonpareil,  and  parallel. 

Compel,  expel,  and  sell, 

Hebei,  and  siiell,  impel,  and  yeM, — 

And  more  that  rhyme  ivith  Bell ! 

“  Whene'er  friends  come  to  visit  us. 

If  I  should  say  a  word, 

My  aunt  observes,  (quite  in  a  fuss,) 

‘  BeWs  tongue  too  loud  is  heard  !’ 

“  Quite  angry,  I  then  silent  sit. 

Nor  let  them  hear  a  tone. 

Then  some  one  says,  with  teasing  wit, 

‘  You’re  quite  a  dumb-bell  grown  !* 
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“  If  ’twere  not  wron^  to  hanij  oneself, 

I’d  try  Bell-rope^  I  vow  ; 

But  then  they’d  say,  ‘  That  silly  elf 
A  Bell-hanger  is  now  !* 

I  hope  the  coachman,  when  1  die, 

To  church  will  hurrp  well, 

A  final  pun,  the  folks  iiuiy  cry, 

‘  There’s  Canter  bury  Bell  'V 

To  ring  the  changes  on  my  name, 

I  fear  is  rather  bold  ; 

So  now  I  stop  my  tongue  through  shame. 

Though  more  I  might  have  told  /  ” 

On  the  whole,  we  really  think  the  Comic  Offerimj  de¬ 
serving  of  all  patronage  ; — it  is  an  elegant  and  amusing 
volume. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  his  late  Majesty^  George  the 
Fourth  :  With  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons  of 
the  last  Fifty  Years,  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M. 
London.  James  Duncan.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  552. 

This  is  the  hasty  production  of  a  clever  man, — amu¬ 
sing,  but  very  fiimsy.  Since  Croly  has  taken  to  writing 
whack — which  means,  volumes  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each — he  has  done  nothing 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  some  of  his  earlier  and 
more  vigorous  productions  obtained  for  him.  In  the 
book  before  us,  he  has  collected  from  the  most  obvious 
sources,  and  hastily  strung  together,  an  account  of  some 
of  the  leading  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  life 
of  George  IV.  As  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  that  Mo¬ 
narch,  the  volume  has  no  pretensions  whatever.  It  con¬ 
tains  less  of  the  personal  history  of  the  King  than  of 
almost  any  other  thing.  Many  of  the  events  it  narrates 
are  connected  with  George  IV.,  merely  because  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  live  when  they  took  jdace.  Neither  can  we 
admire  the  style  which  Mr  Croly  has  adopted.  It  is 
intlated,  and  there  is  a  continual  straining  after  fine 
writing,  which  detracts  materially  from  the  simplicity 
and  distinctness  requisite  in  biography.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  contains  proofs  that  it  emanates  from  a  mind 
of  considerable  vigour  and  originality.  There  are  a  good 
number  of  errors  and  foolish  opinions  in  it,  but  there  is  ! 
no  downright  drivel  ;  on  the  contrary,  though  it  appears 
evidently  to  have  been  composed  against  time,  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  infuse  as  much  intellect 
into  it  as  his  hurry  would  permit.  This  is  all  that  a 
clever  writer  can  do  when  circumstances  induce  him  to 
write  whack ; — it  is  all  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  does,  and  he 
has  written  a  good  deal  of  whack,  which  is  got  up  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  pedlar’s  razors — for  sale,  not  for 
nse.  The  Annuals  are  filled  with  whack  ; — the  Family 
and  Useful  Knowledge  I^ibraries  are  filled  with  whack  ; 
y-the  Magazines  and  Reviews  are  filled  with  whack.  It 
IS  the  very  age  of  whack.  We  know  of  only  one  work 
from  which  it  is  excluded, — need  we  mention  the  Edin- 
auHGH  Literary  Journal? 

There  was  just  as  much  romance  in  the  lot  of  George 
IV.  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  princes.  He  was  born  under 
favourable  auspices,  being  the  first  child  of  a  king  and  ((ueen 
^ho  were  much  respected  ;  he  received  a  good  classical 
education  in  private  under  IVIarkham,  Cyril  Jackson,  and 
Hurd ;  at  eighteen,  he  was  declared  of  age,  and  provided 
^dh  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  heir  apparent  ;  he 
piunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of  every  species  of  fashion- 
*^^le  pleasure,  and  the  consequence  was,  he  soon  found 
^^Ht  he  had  exceeded  his  means,  and  was  involved  in  debt 
an  enormous  amount ;  his  embarrassments  became  the 
*al)ject  of  parliamentary  investigation,  and  they,  together 
^dh  bis  imprudent  connexion  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  i 
^•■ved  to  alienate  from  him  the  alTections  of  his  father.  ' 
had  powerful  friends,  however,  in  such  men  as  Fox,  | 
“<Jiidiui,  Burke,  Curran,  and  Grattan,  and  by  their  I 


exertions  he  contrived  to  maintain  his  credit  with  the 
people  ;  but  his  debts  still  pressing  on  him,  and  other 
circumstances  making  it  expedient,  he  espoused  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  with  whom  he  lived  in  conjugal 
comfort  for  a  very  short  time  ;  and  a  separation  being 
deemed  necessary  on  both  sides,  the  lady,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  daughter,  took  her  departure  for  the  con¬ 
tinent.  He  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  Regency,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  malady  which  attacked  his 
father  ;  he  was  the  witness  of  many  extraordinary  events 
on  the  continent,  among  which,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  Bonaparte,  were  the  most 
prominent.  On  his  succeeding  his  father  on  the  throne, 
he  visited  Hanover,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  was 
also  not  a  little  annoyed  by  his  wife,  whose  character 
was  abundantly  problematical,  but  who  fortunately  died 
after  she  had  fallen  into  considerable  disrepute.  He 
had  the  merit  of  establishing,  or  of  allowing  to  be  esta¬ 
blished,  the  IJverpool,  the  Canning,  and  the  Wellington 
administrations  ;  and,  with  the  assist.mce  of  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth,  he  taught  the  Algerines  to  respect  the  British 
flag.  He  died  on  the  2Gth  of  June  of  the  present  year. 
He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  creditable  king, — the  more 
so,  that  in  his  personal  manners  he  was  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  bred  men  in  Europe.  It  is  always  of 
importance  to  have  upon  the  throne  one  who  knows, 
almost  as  well  as  IVIr  Peter  Buchan  of  Peterhead,  what 
a  “  gentleman  ought  to  be.” 

Mr  Croly’s  “  Life  and  Times”  are,  as  we  have  said, 
very  sketchy  and  desultory.  Good  remarks  of  his  own 
are  interspersed  among  plentiful  clippings  from  old  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Nothing  like  a  comprehensive  or 
profound  view  is  attempted  of  any  one  sulqect.  The 
book  is  a  sort  of  steam-boat  companion  ;  calculated  to  be 
read  without  any  fatigue,  and  when  the  mind  is  in  that 
half  squeamish  condition,  'ivhen  exertion  of  any  kind  is 
disagreeable.  We  shall  give  one  specimen  of  the  style, 
which  is  scarcely  sober  enough,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
tolerably  pleasant  to  read  : 

THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

“It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  whether  this  sin¬ 
gular  prosperity  does  not  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
decline?  But  we  have  a  right  to  distrust  those  prophets  of 
evil,  who  exert  their  sagacity  only  in  seeing  the  seeds  of 
ruin  in  the  most  palmy  state  of  national  fortune.  If  all  the 
leading  commercial  powers  have  fallen,  England  has  becAi 
placed  in  a  condition  distinct  from  them  all.  All  thosii 
states  were  exclusively  commercual :  they  had  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  land.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  Hol¬ 
land,  had  no  territory  extensive  enough  to  give  them  a 
national  existence  independently  of  the  sea  :  they  w’ere  strips 
of  territory,  inhabited  by  men  whose  natural  dwelling  was 
on  ship-board ;  they  had  no  population  that  could  meet  the 
attack  of  the  military  powei*s  that  pressed  on  them  by  land  : 
their  whole  armour  was  in  front ;  their  backs  were  naked. 
All  the  maritime  states  were  thus  compelled  to  the  perilous 
expedient  of  employing  foreign  mercenaries.  The  mei’can- 
tile  jealousy  that  uniformly  refused  the  rights  of  citizeii- 
shij>  to  the  neighbouring  states,  left  the  merchant  helpless 
in  his  day  of  danger.  The  French  cavalry  insulted  the 
gates  of  Amsterdam  at  pleasure;  the  Austrians  seized 
Genoa,  and  besieged  Venice,  when  an  Austrian  cock-boat 
dared  not  appear  on  the  Adriatic.  In  older  times,  the 
Mountaineers  of  Macedon  tore  down  the  battlements  of  the 
Phuuiician  cities,  when  their  ships  were  masters  of  ail  from 
Syria  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scipio  fouml  but  a  soli¬ 
tary  force  of  mercenaries  between  the  shore  and  the  walls 
of  C’arthage. 

“  From  the  catastrophe  of  those  small,  jealous,  and  tyran¬ 
nical  states,  what  argument  can  be  drawn  to  the  late  of  the 
extensive,  the  generous,  the  enlightened,  and,  above  all,  the 
free  ? 

“  The  p(»pulation  of  the  British  isles  is  worthy  of  a  great 
dominion.  It  probably  amounts  to  twenty  millions  ;  and 
that  immense  numlier  jilaced  under  such  fortunate  circuiii- 
stances  of  rapid  communication  and  easy  concentration,  as 
to  he  e«|ual  to  twice  the  amount  in  any  other  kingdom. 
•Facility  of  intercourse,  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  civil¬ 
ized  slrengtli.  The  rapid  retiuub  of  merchaadise  arc  not 
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more  indicative  of  prosperous  commerce,  than  the  rapid 
intercourse  of  liuinankind  is  essential  to  national  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  safety.  In  Enjiland,  for  wliatever  ]mi*jiose  united 
strength  may  be  demanded,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  spot  at 
once.  It  makes  the  whole  lainl  a  fortress.  It  England 
Avere  threatened  with  invasion,  a  hundred  thousind  men 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  defence  of  any  part  of  her  coasts 
Avithin  four-and-twenty  hours. 

“  Some  common,  yet  striking  calculation*?  evince  the 
singular  facility  and  frequency  of  this  intercourse.  The 
mail-ixiaches  of  Plngland  run  over  twelve  thonsaml  miles  in 
a  single  night — half  the  circumference  of  the  globe!  A 
newspaper,  published  in  the  morning  in  London,  is,  on  the 
same  day,  read  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off!  The 
traveller,  going  at  night  from  London,  sleeps,  on  the  third 
night,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles.  The  length 
of  canal  navigation,  in  the  vicinage  of  I^ondon,  is  com^mted 
as  equal  to  the  whole  canal  navigation  of  France  ! 

“  The  late  combination  of  the  rail  road  and  steam-engine 
systems,  and  the  almost  miraculous  rapidity  of  ]»assage  thus 
attained,  Avill  increase  this  intercourse  in  an  imralculahle 
■  degree.  Ten  years  more  of  peace  may  cover  England  with 
rail-roa»ls  ;  relieving  the  country  of  the  expenses  of  canals, 

•  highways,  and  all  the  present  ]M)nderous  and  wasteful  inodes 
of  conveyance ;  bringing  the  extremities  of  the  land  togethei*, 
by  shortening  the  time  of  the  journey  from  days  to  hours  ; 
and,  by  the  nature  of  the  system,  wdiich  offers  the  most 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  native  ingenuity  of  the  English 
mind,  and  summons  the  artificer  from  the  rude  construction 

•  of  the  boat  and  the  waggon,  to  the  finest  science  of  inecha- 
iiisin,  jiroviding,  in  all  probability,  fora  succession  of  inven¬ 
tions,  to  which  even  the  steam-engine  may  he  hut  a  toy. 
The  secret  of  directing  the  balloon  will  yet  he  discovered  ; 
and  England,  adding  to  her  dominion  of  the  land  and  the 
sea,  the  mightier  mastery  of  the  air,  will  despise  the  barriers 
of  mountain,  desert,  and  ocean. 

“  Hut  the  most  important  distinction  between  the  mate¬ 
riel  of  British  strength,  and  that  of  the  old  commercial 
republics,  is  in  the  diversity  of  the  population.  The  land 
is  not  all  a  dock-yard,  nor  a  manufactory,  nor  a  barrack, 
nor  a  phuighed  field ;  the  national  ship  has  a  sail  for  every 
breeze.  With  a  maimfucturlng  population  of  three  millions, 
Ave  have  a  professional  population,  a  naval  population,  and 
a  most  powerful,  healthy,  and  superabundant  agricultural 
population,  which  siijqdies  the  drain  of  them  all.  Of  this 
last  and  most  indisjiensable  class,  the  famous  commercial 
republics  were  wholly  dt»stitute,  ami  they  therefore  fell ; 
Avhile  England  has  been  an  independent  and  ruling  king¬ 
dom  since  a  period  already  longer  than  the  duration 

of  the  Roman  Emjnre  from  Ca'sar,  and  equal  to  its  whole 
duration  from  the  consulate. 

“  But,  if  the  ])opulatioii  of  our  settlements  be  taken  into 
account,  the  King  of  England,  at  this  hour,  cmninamls  a 
more  numerous  peo[>]e  than  that  of  any  other  sceptre  on  the 
globe,  excepting  the  probably  exaggerated,  and  the  certainly 
ineffective,  imiltitndes  of  China.  lie  is  monarch  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  men  !  With  him,  the  old  Spanish  boast 
is  true:  ‘On  his  dominions  the  sun  never  sets.’  But  the 
most  illustrious  attribute  of  this  unexam{)led  empire  is,  that 
its  ])riiicipleis  benevolence! — thatknowledgegoes  forth  with 
it, — that  tyranny  sinks  before  it,— that,  in  its  magnificent 
progress,  it  abates  the  calamities  of  nature, — that  it  j)lants 
the  desert,— that  it  civilizes  the  savage, — that  it  strikes  off 
the  fetters  of  the  slave, — that  its  spirit  is  at  once  ‘  glory  to 
(jod  and  good-will  to  man  !’  ” 

We  have  now  reviewed  two  works  jirofessing  to  be 
“  Lives  of  George  IV.  but  we  must  say  we  think  the 
task  has  vet  to  be  executed. 


The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not :  A  Christmas  and  New- 
Year's  Gift,  or  JJirthdag  PresejiL  For  the  Year  1831. 
Eclited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  Loudon.  Westley  and  | 
Davis. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Juveniles.  In  our  “  young 
days  of  passion  and  of  power,” — that  is  to  say,  before  we 
had  reviewed  so  many  Annuals,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  gone  over  the  embellishments  and  contents  ' 
in  detail ;  but  being  now  sick  at  heart,  and  altogether  i 
Avorn  out,  with  the  labour  of  looking  at,  and  describing, 
this  literary  bijuHteriey  we  can  only  siiy  that  IVIrs  S.  C. 
Jliill  has  a  number  of  “  pretty  pictiu’es”  and  “  nice 


stories”  in  her  hook,  and  that  both  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally  it  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  the  heart  of  hoy  and 
girl  leaj)  within  them.  We  have  not  strength  at  this  mo- 
,  merit  to  say  more  of  any  Annual.  We  therefore  proceed 
to  quote  from  the  Jacerdle  Fonje.t-AIe-Not  what  we  eori- 
I  sider  a  novelty, — a  prose  tale  by  IMiss  Laiidon,  and  a  very 
well  written  tale  too  : 

THE  AIIMATURE. 

By  L,  E,  L, 

No'  leave  it  open  to-night,  Charles.’ 

“  ‘  But  the  damp  air,  dear  mother  I’ 

“  ‘  Only  revives  me  !’ 

“  The  youth  left  the  lattice,  and,  fu*  a  moment,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 

‘  Chju’les,  dear,’  said  his  mother,  anil  again  he  resumed 
his  station  at  her  side.  It  was  a  small  low  room,  whose 
whitewasluvl  walls  and  small  grate— there  was  a  fire  there, 
though  it  was  July — spoke  the  extreme  of  poverty ;  vet  were 
tliere  some  slight  marks  of  that  refined  taste  whicll  lingers 
after  all  that  once  cherished  it  is  gone.  On  thelittle  ta  ble, 
near  the  bed,  stood  a  glass  filled  with  flowers;  and  a  box 
of  mignionette  in  the  window  touched  every  breath  of  air 
that  entered  witli  sweetness.  The  dim  light  threw  a  sha¬ 
dow  over  the  meanness  of  the  jilace,  and  softness  and  quiet- 
I  ness  hallow’ed  the  agony  of  tlie  hour  ;  for  Charles  Seymimr 
I  was  looking  f»)r  the  last  time  on  the  face  of  tlie  mother  be 
had  idolized — liis  young,  his  beautiful  mother,  whose  small 
exquisite  features,  and  dark  length  of  hair,  might  rather 
have  suited  a  lovely  sister  dying  beneatli  lier  first  sorrow, 
than  one  to  whom  many  a  year  of  grief  and  care  would 
I  liave  made  the  grave  seem  a  liope  and  a  liome,  but  for  those 
!  she  left  behind.  By  her  side,  in  tlie  deep  sleep  of  infancy, 

I  healthy,  and  coloured  like  the  rose,  was  a  child  of  four  years 
I  old.  ‘  God  helji  thee,  my  poor  Ijolottei’  and  the  anxiety 
'  of  a  mother’s  love  overcame  the  quiet  of  that  calm  which 
i  almost  ever  precedes  the  last  struggle.  ‘  Alas,  Charles!  a 
sorrowful  and  anxious  heritage  is  yours  !’ 

“  ‘  A  sacred  one,  mother  !’  and,  in  his  heart,  he  vowed  to 
be  father  and  mother  to  the  orphan  child  ;  and  thrice  ten¬ 
derly  did  the  cold  hand  lie  held  press  his,  as  he  kissed  ilie 
little  creature  so  blessed  in  its  uiieonsciousiiess. 

“  Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  shadows,  and  deeper  and 
deeper  the  silence,  Avhen  the  few  clouds  that  had  gathered, 
j  gradually  broke  away,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  tlie 
'  clear  moonlight.  Suddenly  there  came  the  sound  of  mar- 
]  tlal  music — the  tramp  of  measured  steps.  IMrs  Seymour 
j  starteil  unaided  from  her  jdllow.  ‘  It  is  the  inarch  of  your 
I  father’s  regiment — they  played  it  that  lust  morning — for 
pity’s  sake,  don’t  let  tliem  [day  it  now !’ 

“  Her  head  fell  on  Charles’s  shoulder  ;  a  strange  sound 
was  heard,  such  as  comes  from  human  mouth  but  once— 
it  Avas  the  death-rattle,  and  a  coiqise  lay  heavily  on  his 
bosom. 

“  ‘  ^listress  has  wanted  nothing,  I  hope?’  said  an  old 
woman,  opening  the  door  gently;  one  look  told  her  that 
her  mistress  would  never  know  earthly  want  again. 

“  Disunite!*  of  all  affection — awful  seal  to  life’s  nothing¬ 
ness — warning  and  witness  of  power  and  judgment — Death 
has  always  enow  of  terror  and  sorrow,  even  when  there 
j  are  many  to  comfort  the  inourner,  when  the  [lath  has  been 
I  smoothed  for  the  sufferer,  and  life  offers  all  its  he'st  and 
brightest  to  soothe  the  survivor ;  even  then,  its  tears  aie 
the  bitterest  the  eye  can  ever  shed,  and  its  misery  the  deep¬ 
est  heart  can  ever  know*,  i^ut  wdiat  must  it  be  when 
poverty  has  denied  solace  even  to  tlie  few  wants  of  sickness, 
and  wiieii  the  grave,  in  closing,  closes  on  the  only  being 
there  was  to  love  ns  in  the  cold  wide  world  ?  . 

“  ('liarles  Seymour  stood  by  while  the  old  woman  hm 
out  the  body,  and  paused  in  her  grief  to  admire  so  beautilu 
a  corps4\  lie  had  to  let  his  little  sij^ter  sleep  in  bis  aims, 
for  tlieii*  motlier  was  laid  out  on  their  only  hed  ;  he  hud  to 
order  the  i^oliin  in  which  himself  placed  tlie  body ;  tliejr 
short  and  scant  meals  wm't*  taken  in  [iresence  ot  the  (k'n  > 
he  heard  them  drive  the  nails  in  the  cotliii,  he  stood  a  oiic 
by  the  grave,  and  wept  his  first  tears  when  he  retlecied  t  ‘o 
he  liad  not  wherewithal  to  pay  Ibr  even  a  stone  to  niui 
tlie  s])ot. 

“  He  went  home  to  meet  a  talkative  broker,  who  cani^ 
to  buy  tlieir  two  or  tliree  articles  of  furniture;  and 
by  the  window,  in  a  room  empty  of  everv  tiling?  ^ 
little  bed  for  his  sister,  who  had  crept  to  his  side,  with  t  w 
expression  of  fear  and  wonder  so  [laiiiful  to  witness  on 
face  of  a  child  ;  and  Charles  Seymour  w’as  but  just  sixtee 
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“Ills  father  liad  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Jiis  mother  was  left  with  the  hare  jiension  of  aca[»tain’s 
widow,  only  one  week  before  the  hanker,  where  all  their 
rivate  fortline  was  deposited,  had  failed.  A  few  months 
brought  Mrs  Seymour  to  the  brink  of  destitution  and  the 
grave;  her  pension  died  with  her,  and  (Charles  was  left, 
with  the  poor  ladotte,  entirely  dependent  on  the  small 
salary  he  received  as  clerk  in  IVIr  Russers  otfice  ;  and  even 
this  poor  situation  had  been  ])rocnred  lor  him  by  the  chance 
interest  he  had  inspired  in  the  apothecary,  who  had,  from 
mere  humanity,  attended  his  mother.  His  future  ]‘rospects 
destroyed — confined  to  his  desk  the  wdiole  day — debarred 
fVom  intellectual  acijuirement— shut  out  from  his  former 
pursuits — with  all  the  feelings  of  birth  and  station  strong 
within  him,  young  Seymour  would  have  despaired,  but  for 
his  sister  ;  for  her  sake  he  exerted  himsellV  for  her  sake  he 
hoped.  They  lived  on  in  their  little  back  room  over  the 
grocer’s  shop,  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  soldier  in  his  father’s 
regiment ;  he  knew  he  could  confide  in  the  old  woman’s 
kindness  to  the  child  during  his  unavoidable  absence;  and, 
though  it  was  a  long  walk  night  and  morning  to  the  city, 
he  thought  only  how  healthy  the  air  of  Hamjistead  was  for 
Lolotte ;  however  weary,  he  was  still  the  companion  of  her 
evening  walk,  or  else  was  up  early  to  accompany  her  on  the 
heath.  In  her  he  concentred  all  the  pride  of  better  days  ; 
she  was  always  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness ;  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  giving  her  something  of  education, 
and  every  indulgence  did  he  deny  himself  in  order  to  bring 
her  ho  »  ethe  pretty  toy  or  book,  to  reconcile  her  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  their  lonely  chamber ;  and  patiently  did  the  little 
creature  make  her  own  pleasure  or  employment  till  his 
return,  and  then  quite  forgot  that  she  had  sometimes  looked 
from  the  window,  and  thought  how  merrily  the  children 
played  in  the  street. 

“  Three  years  had  thus  passed  away,  and  brought  with 
them  but ‘added  anxiety,  C'harles  felt  that  over-exertion 
was  undermining  his  health  ;  and  Lolotte— the  graceful, 
the  fairy-like — how  little  would  he  be  able  to  give  her  th(>se 
accomplishments,  for  which  her  delicate  hand,  her  light 
step,  and  her  sweet  voice,  seemed  made  !  and  worse,  how 
little  would  they  suit  her  future  jirospects,  if  he  could  !  It 
was  her  seventh  birthday,  and  he  was  bringing  her  a  young 
rose-tree  as  a  ])resent,  but  he  felt  languid  and  desponding — 
even  the  slight  tree  seeimul  a  weiglit  almost  too  heaw  to 
bear.  As  he  went  up  stairs,  he  heard  Lolotte  talking  so 
oaily — a  listener  is  such  a  pleasure  to  a  child  !  He  entered, 
and  saw  her  seated  on  the  knee  of  an  elderlv  man,  in  whose 
race  something  of  sadness  was  mixed  with  the  jjiytul  and 
affectionate  attention  with  which  he  was  bending  to  his 
pretty  companion. 

“  How  a  few  words  change  the  destiny  of  a  life  !  A  few, 
a  very  few  words  told  Charles  Seymour  that  IMr  de  Lisle, 
his  mother’s  brother,  stood  before  him,  just  arrived  from 
India — a  few  words  gave  him  an  almost  father,  a  foi’tune, 
and  friends ;  for  Mr  de  Lisle  had  sought  the  orphans,  to  be 
the  children  of  his  heart  and  his  home. 

“  Another  year  had  passed  away.  Charles  Seymour’s 
brow  was  still  darkened  with  thought,  but  not  anxiety  ; 
and  his  cheek,  though  pale,  had  no  hue  of  sickness.  He  was 
^Ated  in  the  little  study,  peculiarly  his  own  ;  books,  draw- 
papers,  were  scattered  round,  and  not  a  favourite 
authoi-  hut  found  aplaceon  his  shelves.  To-day  his  solitude 
^as  often  broken  in  upon — it  was  I>olotte’s  birthday  ;  and 
a  sunny  face  and  buoyant  step  entered  his  room,  to  sliow 
tbe  many  treasures  heaped  on  that  anniversary. 

“  There  was  a  little  female  art  in  this.  Lolotte,  amid 
all  her  gay  presents,  felt  lialf  sorry,  half  surprised,  to  find 
••one  from  her  brother.  Had  he  forgotten  ! — to  show  him 
ber  gifts,' might  remind  him  of  his  own:  still,  Charles 
offered  her  no  remembrance  of  the  day.  A  child’s  liall 
^'’as  too  new  and  too  gay,  not  to  banish  all  tlionght  hut  of 
;  hut  when  Lolotte  went  into  her  room  for  the  night, 
saw  her  talile  covered  with  presents,  and  still  none  from 
brother,  it  was  too  much  :  and  she  sat  d<»wn 
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•er.  It  was 
stool,  where, 
erving. 

‘“M  y  own  sweet  sister,  you  were  not  forgotten,  hiit  my 

'•’th(k4y  remembrance  was  too  sad  a  one.  I  could  not 
spoil  your  day  of  pleasure  by  a  gift  so  sorrowful.’ 

‘‘He  presented  her  with  a  little  packet,  and  the  cheek 
'^'nicli  he  kissed  as  he  said,  Good  night,  was  wet  with  his 
Ws. 

‘‘  Lolotte  opened  the  paper — it  contained  a  miniature, 
she  knew  that  the  beautiful  face  was  that  of  her  mo- 
;  till  the  morning  that  she  saw  thefullow- 

lines  were  with  it : 


“  Your  birthday,  my  sweet  sister,— 

What  shall  my  otfering  he? 

Here ’s  the  red  grape  from  the  vineyard. 

And  roses  from  the  tree. 

‘‘  Rut  these  are  both  too  passing, 

Fruit  and  dowers  soon  decay. 

And  the  gift  must  be  more  lasting 
1  olFer  tliee  to-day. 

’Tis  a  joyful  day,  thy  birthday — 

A  sunny  morn  in  spring ; 

Yet  thy  sweet  eyes  will  be  sadden’d 
Ry  the  mournful  gift  1  bring. 

“  Alas  !  my  orphan  sister, 

You’ll  not  recall  the  face, 

Whose  meek  and  lovely  likeness 
These  treasured  lines  retrace. 

‘‘It  is  your  mother’s  picture; 

You  are  so  like  her  now — 

With  eyes  of  tearful  dimness. 

And  grave  and  earnest  brow  ! 

“  Oh  !  be  like  her,  my  sister  ! 

Rut  less  in  face  than  mind; 

I  would  you  could  remember 
One  so  tender  and  so  kind. 

“  Oh,  weep  that  angel  mother ! 

Such  tears  are  not  in  vain  ; 

Yet  dry  them  in  the  hope,  love, 

We  all  shall  meet  again. 

“  And  keep  this  gentle  monitor. 

And  when  you  kneel  in  prayer. 

Deem  an  angel’s  eye  is  on  you — 

That  your  mother  watches  there. 

“  I’ll  believe  that  she  rejoices 
O’er  her  darling  child  to-day; 

(jod  bless  thee,  dearest  sister! 

’Tis  all  that  1  can  say.” 

To  this  story  we  shall  add  one  of  Allan  Cunningham’s 
line  fresh  songs,  “  breathing  of  Flora  and  the  country 
green 


THE  MORNING  SONG. 

lijl  Allan  Cunningham,  ' 

“  Oh  ,  come  !  for  the  lily 
Is  white  on  tlie  lea ; 

Oh,  come  !  for  the  wood-doves 
Are  jiair’d  on  the  tree  : 

The  lark  sings  with  dew 
On  her  wings  and  her  feet, 

The  thrush  jiours  its  ditty 
Loud,  varied,  and  sweet : 

W  e  will  go  where  the  twin-hares 
’Mid  fragranee  have  been, 

And  with  flowers  I  will  weave  thee 
A  crown  like  a  queen. 

“  Oil,  come  !  hear,  the  throstle 
Invites  you  aloud  ; 

And  soft  comes  the  plover’s  cry 
Down  from  the  clouil  : 

The  stream  lifts  its  voice, 

And  yon  lily ’s  begun 

To  open  its  lips 

And  drink  dew  in  the  sun  : 

The  sky  laughs  in  light, 

Larth  rejoices  in  green  — 

Oil,  come  1  and  I’ll  crown  tliee 
With  flowers  like  a  <tueen  1 

“  Oh,  haste!  for  the  shepherd 
Hath  waken’d  his  pi|ie, 

And  led  out  his  lainhs 

Where  the  blackberry  *s  ripe  : 

'The  bright  sun  is  tasting 
I’he  dew  on  the  thyme, 

1  he  gay  maiden’s  lilting 
An  old  bridal  rhyme  ; 
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There  is  joy  in  the  heaven, 

And  gladness  on  earth— 

Oh,  come  to  the  sunshine, 

And  mix  in  the  mirth  !’* 

Mrs  S.  C.  Hall  must  not  be  angry  with  us  for  speak¬ 
ing  so  briefly  of  her  elegant  volume.  We  have  seen  so 
many  Annuals  of  late  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been 
smothered  among  n^ses,  and  ai’e  at  this  instant  gasping 
I'or  fresh  air. 


The  Rectory  of  ValeheacL  By  the  Rev.  U.  W.  Evans. 

r^ondori.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1830.  l:^mo. 
I’p.  287. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  an  amiable,  rather  than 
a  talented,  man.  It  contains  nearly  an  ec^iial  proportion 
of  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  constitution,  discipline, 
and  feelings  of  a  Christian  family  are  principally  discussed. 
Ill  our  opinion,  the  author’s  notions  of  strict  decorum  and 
methodical  piety  are  a  little  too  severe,  and  would,  if  acted 
upon,  have  too  great  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  human 
affections,  and  to  make  this  world  a  cold  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  prison-house.  The  practical  religion  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  more  to  our  taste  than 
the  more  sombre  holiness  of  the  Rector  of  Valehead. 
Still,  the  Rev.  IVIr  Evans  has  written  a  book,  whose 
errors,  if  they  be  such,  are  easily  forgiven,  because  they 
lean  to  virtue’s  side  ;  and  whose  merits,  though  unobtru¬ 
sive,  are,  in  many  respects,  substantial.  An  evident  air 
of  sincerity  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  we  conceive  it 
to  be  excellently  ada[ited  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  for  taking  up  at  those  hours  when  the 
mind  is  in  its  more  solemn  or  sadder  moods. 


yVic  Mountain  Ash,  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Berwick. 
Thomas  jMelrose.  1 830. 

The,  Fathers  Eye.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Berwick.  Tho¬ 
mas  Melrose.  1830L. 

The  Usfful  Little  Girl,  and  the  Little  Girl  who  was  of  no 
iLse  at  all.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Berwick.  Thomas 
Melrose.  1830. 

The  Two  Paths ;  or,  the  I^ofty  and  the  Lowly  Way,  By 
Mrs  Sherwood.  Berwick.  Thomas  Melrose.  1830. 

IMrs  Sherwood  and  her  excellent  little  works  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  have  been  noticed  by  us  once  or  twice 
since  the  commencementr  of  our  labours.  The  tales  whose 
titles  we  have  copied  above  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  reputation  she  has  acquired  as  a  simple,  impressive, 
and  highly  useful  instructress.  She  is  religious  without 
being  methodistical,  and  plain  wdthout  being  vulgar.  Mr 
Melrose  of  Berwick  gets  up  her  little  books  very  nicely, 
with  frontispieces  and  embellishments. 


Questions  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Pible,  with  References  to 
the  Scriptures  for  Ansicers.  For  the  Use  of  Sabbath 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  William  Lowrie,  Lauder.  Ber¬ 
wick.  Thomas  Melrose.  1830. 

This  useful  little  work  is  constructed  on  such  a  plan, 
that  the  scholar  who  goes  through  it  must  necessarily 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  since 
it  is  only  by  searching  them  that  he  will  be  able  to  give 
answers  to  the  questions  it  contains.  We  should  think 
it  will  be  found  of  much  practical  benefit  in  Sunday 
Schools. 

Knowledge  for  the  People ;  or,  the  plain  Why  and  J3e~ 
cause.  Bv  John  Tiinhs,  Editor  of  “  Laconics.”  No. 
I.  London.  J.  Low  ;  and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

With  rather  an  allVcted  and  obscure  title,  this  will  be 
found  a  substantially  useful  publication.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  questions  conceniiiig  domestic  science,  each  of 


which  begins  with  Why,  and  is  followed  by  the  apj>ro. 
priate  answer,  commencing  with  the  corresponding  word 
Because.  It  is  a  work,  therefore,  calculated  illustrare 
commoda  vitae,  and  to  convey  real  knowledge  in  an  easy 
and  simple  form. 


The  Orestes  of  Euripides.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Major,  M.A.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Collvqes. 

London.  Baldwin  and  Co.  18.30. 

This  is  a  work  from  the  best  classical  press  in  England 
— that  of  Valpy.  It  is  recommended  by  several  circum¬ 
stances  :  it  contains  a  translation  of  Porson’s  notes ;  cri¬ 
tical  and  explanatory  remarks,  original  and  selected  • 
illustrations  of  idioms  from  Matthise,  Dawes,  Viger,  and 
others,  along  with  examination  questions,  and  copious 
indexes.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best  school  editions 
of  the  Orestes  which  exists. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


A  CAMERONIAN  BALLAD. 

By  Janies  //ogg. 

[This  is  the  Ballad  from  the  Amulet,  of  which  we  spoke  in  such  hiph 
terms  last  week.  We  are  convinced  our  readers,  on  perusing  it, 
will  join  with  us  in  thinking,  that  it  possesses  a  strength  of  pathos, 
and  a  high  poetical  and  national  feeling,  in  every  lespect  worthy 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  or  of  the  best  of  our  living  poets.] 

“  ‘  O,  what  is  become  of  your  leal  gudeman, 

That  now  you  are  a’  vour  lane  ? 

If  he  has  join’d  wdth  the  rebel  gang, 

You  will  never  see  him  again  !* 

‘  O,  say  nae  ‘  the  rebel  gang,’  ladye. 

It ’s  a  term  nae  heart  can  thole. 

For  they  wha  rebel  against  their  God, 

It  is  justice  to  control. 

‘‘  ‘  When  rank  oppression  rends  the  heart, 

An’  rubs  wi’  strokes  o’  death, 

Wha  wadna  spend  their  dear  heart’s  blood 
For  the  tenets  o’  their  faith  ? 

Tlieu  say  nae  ‘  the  rebel  gang,’  ladye. 

For  it  gives  me  muckle  pain  ; 

My  John  went  away  with  Early  ton, 

All’  I’ll  never  see  either  again  !* 

“  ‘  (),  wae  is  my  heart  for  thee,  Janet, 

O,  sair  is  my  heart  for  thee  ! 

These  Covenant  men  were  ill  advised, 

They  are  fools,  you  may  credit  me. 

Where ’s  a’  their  buastfii’  preaching  now 
Against  their  king  and  law. 

When  inony  a  head  in  death  lies  low, 

All’  moiiy  mae  mauii  fa’  ?* 

‘‘  ‘  Ay,  but  death  lasts  no  for  aye,  ladye, 

For  the  grave  maun  yield  its  prey  ; 

All’  when  we  meet  on  the  verge  of  heaven, 

We’ll  see  wha  are  fools  that  day  ; — 

W  e’ll  see  wha  looks  in  the  Saviour’s  face 
With  holiest  joy  and  pride, 

Whether  they  who  shed  his  servants’  blood. 

Or  those  tnat  for  him  died. 

‘  I  wadna  be  the  highest  dame 
That  ever  this  country  knew. 

An’  take  my  chance  to  share  the  doom 
Of  that  persecuting  crew. 

Then  ca’  us  nae  ‘  rebel  gang,’  ladye. 

Nor  take  us  fools  to  be. 

For  there  is  nae  aiie  of  a’  that  gang 
Wad  change  his  state  wi’  thee.’ 

“  ‘  O,  weel  may  you  be,  my  |)oor  Janet, 

INI  ay  blessings  on  you  combine  I 
The  better  you  are  in  either  state, 

'file  h»ss  shall  I  repine. 

But  wi’  your  fightings  an’  your  faith, 

Your  ravings,  an’  your  rag**,. 
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There  you  have  lost  a  leal  helpmate 
III  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

«  ‘  An*  what ’s  to  come  o’  ye,  my  poor  Janet, 
Wi’  these  tvva  babies  sweet  ? 

Ye  hae  naebody  now  to  work  for  them. 

Or  bring  you  a  meal  o*  meat ; 

It  is  that  which  makes  my  heart  sae  wae. 

An*  gars  me,  wliile  scarce  aware. 

Whiles  say  the  things  I  wadna  say 
Of  them  that  can  be  nae  mair.* 

Poor  Janet  kiss’d  her  youngest  babe, 

And  the  tears  fell  on  his  cheek. 

And  they  fell  upon  his  swaddling  bands. 

For  her  heart  was  like  to  break  ; 

*  (),  little  do  ye  ken,  my  dear,  dear  babes, 

What  misery  *s  to  be  mine, 

Ihit  for  the  cause  we  hae  espoused, 

1  will  yield  my  life  and  thine. 

‘  O  had  I  a  friend  as  I  hae  nane. 

For  nane  dare  own  me  now, 

I'liat  1  might  send  to  llothwell  Prig, 

If  the  killers  would  but  allow, 

To  lift  the  corpse  of  my  brave  John, — 

I  ken  where  they  will  him  find, — 

He  wad  meet  his  God’s  foes  face  to  face. 

And  he’ll  hae  nae  w'ound  behind.’ 

‘  But  I  went  to  Both  well  Brig,  Janet, 

There  was  nane  durst  hinder  me. 

For  I  wantit  to  hear  a’  I  could  hear. 

And  to  see  what  1  could  see ; 

And  there  I  fand  your  brave  husband. 

As  viewing  the  dead  my  lane, 

He  was  lying  in  the  very  foremost  rank. 

In  the  midst  of  a  heap  o'  slain.* 

Then  Janet  held  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 

An’  she  grat,  an’  she  tore  her  hair, 

‘  (),  sweet  ladye,  G,  dear  ladye, 

Dinna  tell  me  ony  mair  ! 

There  is  a  hope  will  linger  wdthin. 

When  earthly  hope  is  vain  ; 

Blit  when  ane  kens  the  very  worst. 

It  turns  the  heart  to  stane  !’ 

“  ‘  (),  wae  is  my  heart,  John  C’arr,*  said  I, 

‘  That  I  this  sight  should  see  !’ 

And  when  I  said  these  waefu’  words, 

He  liftit  his  een  to  me. 

^  O,  art  thou  there,  my  kind  ladye. 

The  best  o’  this  warld’s  bre<*d. 

An’  are  you  gangin’  your  liefe  lane, 

Amang  the  hapless  dead  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  hae  servants  within  my  ca*,  John  Carr, 
And  a  chariot  in  the  dell. 

An*  if  there  is  ony  hope  o’  life, 

1  will  carry  you  hame  mysell.* 

*  O,  lady,  there  is  nae  hope  o’  life  — 

An’  what  were  life  to  me  ! 

Wad  ye  save  me  frae  the  death  of  a  man, 

To  hang  on  a  gallows  tree  ? 

‘  I  hae  nae  hame  to  fly  to  now, 

Nae  country  an*  nae  kin. 

There  is  not  a  door  in  fair  Scotland 
Durst  open  to  let  me  in. 

But  I  hae  a  loving  wife  at  hame. 

An’  twa  babies  dear  to  me ; 

'J'hey  hae  naebody  now  that  dares  favour  them. 
An’  of  hunger  they  a’  maun  dee. 

‘  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Saviour  dear, 

Whose  mercy  thou  hojiest  to  share. 

Dear  ladye,  take  the  sackless  things 
A  wee  beneath  thy  care  ! 

A  long  fareweel,  my  kind  ladye, 

Owre  weel  I  ken  thv  worth  ; 

Oae  send  me  a  drink  o’  the  water  o’  Clyde, 

For  my  last  drink  on  earth.’ 


There  is  a  spear  that  pierces  here, 

Frae  every  word  ye  say.’ 

‘  He  wasna  fear’d  to  dee,  Janet, 

For  he  gloried  in  his  death, 

And  wish’d  to  be  laid  with  those  who  had  bled 
For  the  same  enduring  faith. 

‘‘  ‘  There  were  three  wounds  in  his  boardly  breast. 
And  his  limb  was  broke  in  twain. 

An’  the  sweat  ran  down  wi’  his  red  heart’s blooil, 
Wrung  out  by  the  dea<ily  pain. 

1  row’d  my  apron  round  his  heail. 

For  fear  my  men  should  tell, 

And  T  hid  him  in  mv  lord’s  cRstle, 

An’  I  nursed  him  there  mysell. 

“  ‘  An’  the  best  leeches  in  a’  the  land 
Have  tended  him  as  he  lay. 

And  he  never  has  lack’d  my  helping  hand 
By  night,  nor  yet  by  dav. 

1  durstna  tell  you  before,  Janet, 

For  I  fear’d  his  life  was  gane  ; 

But  now  he’s  sae  well,  ye  may  visit  him. 

An’  ye’s  meet  by  yoursells  alane.’ 

“  Then  Janet  she  fell  at  her  lady’s  feet. 

And  she  claspit  them  ferventlye, 

And  she  steepit  them  a’  wi’  the  tears  o’ joy. 

Till  the  good  lady  wept  to  see. 

‘  Oh,  ye  are  an  angel  sent  frae  Heaven, 

To  lighten  calamitye! 

For  in  distress,  a  friend  or  foe 
Is  a’  the  same  to  thee. 

‘‘  ‘  If  good  deeds  count  in  Heaven,  ladye, 

Etenifd  bliss  to  share. 

Ye  hae  done  a  deed  will  save  your  soul, 

Though  ye  should  never  do  mair.’ 

‘  Get  up,  get  up,  my  kind  Janet, 

But  never  trow  tongue  or  pen, 

That  a’  the  war  Id  are  lost  to  good. 

Except  the  Covenant  men.’ 

“  Wha  wadna  hae  shared  that  lady’s  joy. 

When  watching  the  wounded  hind, 

Rather  than  those  of  the  fccist  and  the  dance, 
Which  her  kind  heart  resign’d? 

Wha  wadna  rather  share  that  lady’s  fate. 

When  the  stars  shall  melt  away. 

Than  that  of  the  sternest  anchorite. 

That  can  naething  but  graen  an’  pray  ?” 


TA  SnOPAAHN, 

OR,  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OK  ANTIQUITY,  APOTHEGMS, 
CUSTOMS,  ANECDOTES,  &C. 

When  Ptolemy  II.,  King  of  Egypt,  looked  forth  one 
day  from  his  palace  window,  aftlicted  as  he  was  at  the 
time  with  the  gout,  the  consequence  of  his  luxurious 
indulgences,  and  distracted  with  kingly  anxieties,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  multitude  of  his  plebeian  subjects  reclining  in 
festal  ease,  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  dining 
with  immense  glee  and  great  good  appetite  on  such  ple¬ 
beian  entertainment  as  they  had  provided  for  themselves. 
“  Miserable  me  !”  said  the  monarch,  “  that  my  fate  hath 
not  allowed  me  to  be  one  of  them  !” 


Anaxagoras,  the  Clazomenian  philosopher  and  precep¬ 
tor  of  Socrates,  being  asked  for  what  purpose  he  conceived 
he  had  come  into  the  world,  answered,  “  To  see  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  !”  The  same  philosopher,  being  utterly  negli¬ 
gent  regarding  the  politics  of  his  town  of  Clazomene,  was 
twitted  for  his  indifference  on  that  subject  by  some  one 
of  his  more  zealous  fellow-citizens,  who  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  entertained  no  concern  for  his  native  country? 
“  For  my  country,”  replied  the  sage,  “  I  have  always  a 
great  concern  ;  my  native  city” — pointing  to  the  heavens 
— “  is  perpetually  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  !” 

Chilon,  the  sage  id'  Sparta,  enquireil  of  ^Esop  what 
was  Jupiter’s  employment— what  was  his  regular  daily 


“  ‘  O  dinna  tell  ony  mair,  ladye, 
For  mv  heart  is  cauld  as  clav  : 
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business  in  the  skies  ?  “  Tu  humble  those  that  fire  elevated, 
and  elevate  those  that  are  humble  !”  said  the  fabulist. 

Dapeing  seems  to  have  been  reckoned,  as  well  among 
the  Hebrews  as  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  first-rate  accom- 
jdishineiits,  and  to  have  been  associated  not  only  with 
their  p(»etrv,  but  with  their  religious  worship.  Almost  all 
the  earliest  Greek  poets,  as  Thespis,  Crutinus,  and  others, 
not.  only  excelled  in  dancing,  but  taught  it  to  freemen,  or 
gentlemen,  for  money.  We  do  not  read,  however,  that 
1  lorner  was  a  dancer*,  or  kept  a  dancing-school.  Sophocles 
was  one  of  the  best  dancers  of  his  generation  ;  he  had  a 
verj’^  handsome  per’son,  which  he  was  fain  to  exhibit  in 
the  dance’s  grace-disjdaying  movements.  After  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  of  Salamis,  in  the  glory  of  which  he  and 
-Eschylus  alike  as  warriors  partook,  he  exhibited  himself 
as  a  lyrist  and  dancer,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  David 
did  befoi’e  the  ark  :  he  footed  it  along,  dancing  and 
singing  to  his  lyre,  being  anointed  also  with  oil,  and 
naked  to  the  waist ;  though  others  say  he  woi’e  his  robe. 
When  his  play  of  Nausicaa  ivas  acted,  he  not  only  danced, 
but  played  at  the  ball. — With  the  Hebrews,  dancing  must 
assui'edly  have  been  associated  with  notions  of  dignity, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  used  in  their  most 
solemn  worship.  And  yet  the  taunting  rebuke  given  to 
David  by  his  wife,  presupposes,  in  her  estimation,  some¬ 
thing  of  levity  combined  with  that  exercise. — With  the 
Homans,  after  their  connexion  with  Greece,  dancing  was 
also  deemed  a  high  accomplishment.  In  the  age  of  Cicero, 
the  first  men  of  Rome  made  a  boast  of  their  skill  in 
dancing  ;  as  Claudius,  who  had  triumphed  ;  Coilius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero  ;  and  Lie.  Crassus,  sou  of  the  celebrated 
I’arthiaii  Crassus. 

Anacharsis,  though  a  Scythian,  uttered  sentiments  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  Plato  himself.  Among  his  fine  say¬ 
ings  is  the  one— “  The  vine  bears  three  grapes  :  the  first 
is  that  of  pleasure;  the  second  is  that  of  drunkenness; 
the  third  is  that  of  sorrow.” — A  Greek  poet,  I  forget  his 
name,  gave  the  first  bowl,  or  crater,  to  the  Graces,  Hours, 
and  Bafcchus ;  the  second  to  Venus,  and  again  to  Bac¬ 
chus;  the  third  to  Mischief  and  Ate. 

When  Mf'irk  Antony  was  fast  fleeing  from  his  con¬ 
queror,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  gave  as  a  reply  to  some  person  that  enquired  of 
him  what  his  master' was  about— “  He  is  doing  what 
dogs  di>  in  Egypt  when  pursued  by  the  crocodile — drink¬ 
ing  and  running  !” 

How  dilferent  are  the  times  and  modes  of  study  prac¬ 
tised  bv  literarv  men  in  all  nations  and  ages  !  Demos- 
thenes  studied  always  during  the  night,  utterly  secluded, 
and  qiiafling  at  cold  water  ;  Demades,  his  rival  in  the 
forum,  hardly  studied  at  all,  but  dissipated  away  his 
time  amid  wine  and  licentiousness.  A'^schylus  was  said 
to  be  always  drunk  when  he  wrote,  whence  Sophocles 
remarked  to  him  with  some  of  the  bitterness  of  jealousy, 
that  “if  he  wrote  well,  he  did  so  perchance  and  unwitting¬ 
ly.”  If  it  be  true  that  ^'•Eschylus  wrote  always  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  it  may  perhaps  account  for  liis  harsh,  con- 
torte<l,  yet  furious,  forceful,  and  sublime  style  of  poetry. 

I  should  infer  from  Homer’s  simple  style,  that  he  was  a 
drinker  of  cold  water.  Not  only  A'^schylus,  but  Alcaeus 
and  Aristoj»hanes,  composed  their  poetry  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citation  from  liquor;  yet  Anacreon,  bacchanalian  as  he  I 
was,  wrote,  it  is  said,  always  sober — he  only  feigned  ine-  | 
briety.  Among  modern  writers,  I  have  only  heard  of  ' 
Tasso  and  Schiller,  who  composed  in  a  state  of  semi-ine-  i 
briation  :  Schiller  used  to  study  till  long  after  midnight,  ; 
with  deep  potations  of  Rhenish  ;  Tasso  was  wont  to  say 
that  Malmsey  was  that  alone  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
pose  (juod  verses. 

The  Greeks  seldom  drank  wine  undiluted  with  water  j 


Hesiod  recommends  three  cups  of  water  to  one  of  wine- 
they  sometimes  drank  four  to  one;  the  Greek  proverb 
prescribes  five  of  water  to  two  of  wine,  or  three  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  one  of  wine.  The  proportion  of  five  to  two  seems 
generally  to  have  been  preserved  by  those  who  wished  to 
drink  cheerfully,  and  converse  for  a  long  time  without 
inebriation.  Anacreon,  whom  we  may  conceive  the 
pattern  of  all  jolly  winebibbers,  used  two  of  water  to 
one  of  wine.  It  was  considered  a  Thracian  or  Scythian 
custom  to  drink  pure  wine.  The  Romans  drank  more 
undiluted  wine  than  the  Greeks;  yet  we  hear  Ovid  him¬ 
self  saying,  that  he  could  never  drink  wine  in  an  un¬ 
mixed  state  ;  it  was  too  strong  for  him. 

Magnificent  and  large  as  are  our  modern  steam-vessels 
they  are  inferior,  if  we  may  judge  from  description,  both 
in  size  find  splendour,  to  the  vessels  constructed  by  the 
Kings  of  Egypt  and  Syracuse,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  immense  preparations  of  their  sculpture 
aTul  architecture.  Ptoloinaeus  Philopater,  King  of  Egypt, 
built  a  vessel  420  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  72  feet  hi«*h 
from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  prow,  but  80  to  the  top  of 
the  poop.  She  had  four  helms  of  60  feet ;  her  largest  oars 
w'ere  56  feet  long,  with  leaden  handles,  so  as  to  ivork  more 
easily  by  the  rowers  ;  she  had  two  prows,  two  sterns,  seven 
rostra,  or  beaks,  successively  rising,  and  swelling  ontone 
over  the  other,  the  topmost  one  most  prominent  and 
stately ;  on  the  poop  and  prow  she  had  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  not  less  than  18  feet  high  ;  all  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  was  beautified  with  a  delicate  sort  of  painting, 
of  a  waxen  colour.  She  had  4000  rowers  ;  400  cabin- 
boys,  or  servants  ;  marines  to  do  duty  on  the  decks,  2820 ; 
with  an  immense  store  of  arms  and  provisions.  The 
same  prince  built  another  ship,  called  the  Thalamegus,  or 
Bedchamber-ship,  which  was  only  used  as  a  pleasure 
yacht,  for  sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile.  She  was  not 
so  long  or  large  as  the  preceding,  but  more  splendid  in 
the  chambers  and  their  furiiishings.  —  Hiero,  King  of 
Syracuse,  built  an  enormous  vessel,  which  he  intended  for 
a  corn-trader ;  her  length  is  not  given.  She  was  built 
at  Syracuse,  by  a  Corinthian  ship-builder,  and  was 
launched  by  an  apparatus  devised  by  Archimedes.  All 
her  bolts  and  nails  were  of  brass ;  she  had  tw’enty  rows 
of  oars;  her  apartments  were  all  paved  with  neat  square 
variegated  tiles,  on  which  there  was  painted  all  the  story 
of  Homer’s  Iliad.  She  had  a  gymnasium,  with  shady 
walks,  on  her  upper  decks ;  garden-plots,  stocked  with 
various  plants,  and  nourished  with  limpid  water  that 
flowed  circulating  round  them  in  a  canal  of  lead.  She 
had,  here  and  there  on  deck,  arbours  mantled  with  ivy 
and  vine-branches,  which  flourished  in  full  greenness, 
being  supplied  with  the  principle  of  growth  from  the 
leaden  canal.  She  had  one  chamber  particularly  splendid, 
whose  pavement  was  of  agates  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  whose  pannels,  doors,  and  roofs,  were  of  ivory,  and 
wood  of  the  thya-tree.  She  had  a  scholasterium,  or 
library,  with  five  couches,  its  roof  arched  into  a  ptdus,  or 
vault,  with  the  stars  embossed  ;  she  had  a  bath,  With  its 
accompaniments  all  most  magnificent ;  she  had  on  each 
side  of  her  deck  ten  stalls  for  horses,  with  fodder  and 
furnishings  for  the  grooms  and  riders  ;  a  fishpond  ot 
leati,  full  of  fish,  whose  waters  could  be  let  out  or  admitted 
at  pleasure  ;  she  had  two  towers  on  the  poop,  two  on  the 
prow,  and  four  in  the  middle,  full  of  armed  men,  that 
managed  the  machines,  invented  by  Archimedes,  tor 
throwing  stones  of  .300  pound  weight,  and  arrows  eighteen 
feet  long,  to  the  distance  of  a  furlong.  She  had  three 
masts,  and  two  antennae,  or  yards,  that  swung  with  hooks 
and  masses  of  lead  attached.  She  had,  round  the  whole 
circuit  of  her  deck,  a  rampart  of  iron,  with  iron  entws, 
which  took  hold  of  ships,  and  dragged  them  nearer,  tor  the 
juirpose  of  destroying  them.  The  tunnels  or  bowls  on  her 
masts  were  of  brass,  with  men  in  each.  She  had  twelve 
anchors  and  three  masts.  It  was  with  difliculty  thej 
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uM  ^  larji:e  and  stroni?  enough  for  lier  highest 
yiast.  Cjlrcat  Ih  itain — an  oininous  circninstance  for  the 
of  Britisli  oak  ! — had  the  glory  of  bestowing 
upon  her  a  sufficient  tree  for  that  purpose;  it  was  dls- 
g^vered  amid  the  recesses  of  Albion’s  forests  by  a  swine- 
fiprd  !  W  hat  is  remarkable  in  the  construction  of’  this 
jriirantic  vessel  is,  that  lier  sentina,  or  sink,  though  large 
•iml  deep,  Avas  emptied  by  one,  man,  by  means  of  a  i>ump 
ifiveriteil  by  Archimedes.  Hier(»,  on  finding  tliat  the 
^.jrncuffan  Avas  too  unwitddy  to  be  admitted  with  safety 
•nto  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  made  a  present  of  her  to 
Ttoleiny,  "ho  changed  her  name  to  the  Abxandrian, 
We  may  add,  as  a  pancrgon  to  this  long  tale  of  a  ship, 
that  Archimelus,  the  Greek  epigrammatist,  AA’rotc  a  little 
jMiein  on  the  large  vessel,  which  was  rewarded  by  Iliero 
ivith  1000  measures  of  corn — a  premium  ]U'oportioned,  if’ 
not  to  the  poem,  at  least  to  the  magnitude  of  the  theme 
celebrated.  T. 

Dollar  Instiiution,  \ 

Nov.  2,  1S30.  S 


THE  DEMON  LADY. 

[This  able  and  original  communication  was  sent  to  us  anony¬ 
mously,  but  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  it  comes  from  our  friend 
Motherwell,  w'hom  we  eonsecpiently  henceforth  cease  to  designate  as 
a  “  dour  deevil.”— Ed.] 

Manifold  and  strange  he  the  devices  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  the  arch-enemy  of  Adam’s  race  hath  resorted  to 
forthe  purpose  of  entrajiping  our  poor  sinful  souls.  None, 
according  to  most  veracious  narratives,  lias  been  more 
successful  than  that  of  arraying  some  subordinate  fiend 
in  woman’s  ajiparel,  and  bestowing  upon  the  wicked  de¬ 
coy  every  attribute  of  feminine  loveliness.  W’e  could 
instance  many  examples  wherein  he  has  triumphed  over 
Iiumaii  frailty  by  this  gallant  invention  ;  hut  jiretermit 
them  for  the  present,  lest  we  should  he  deemed  tedious, 
contenting  ourselves  by  throAving  into  something  like 
metrical  harmony  one  of  the  many  stories  of  a  like  sort 
which  now  crowd  upon  our  ineintiry. 

According  to  the  slight  adumbration  of  a  narrative 
traced  in  the  following  lines,  you  Avill  perceive  that  the 
uiifoTtuiiate  sinner  who  had  precipitated  himself  head 
and  heels  into  the  embraces  of  a  fiend,  awoke,  ere  he  <lied, 
to  a  bitter  sense  of  his  awful  and  fallen  estate.  W  hile  i:i 
articulo  mortis  he  spurns  the  loathsome  caresses  of  the 
witch- Avoinan  for  a  time  ;  but  her  endearments  at  lengtii 
overcome  the  counsels  of  the  good  angel  Avithiii  him,  ami 
be  relapses  once  more  into  the  most  sinful  abandonment, 
and  dies  a  ripened  spirit  for  eternal  torment.  No  ipies- 
tion  the  devil  AV’ould  chuckle  heaitily  when  he  gaine<l 
this  other  recruit  to  his  already^  crowded  spirit  land. 
The  metre-monger  forbears  to  mention  how  the  demon 
lady  eloped  Avith  her  earthly  ])arain(mr ;  hut  Ave  beli<;ve 
she  would  evanish  in  a  flash  of  tire,  according  to  establish¬ 
ed  usage  in  similar  occurrents.  And  av'c  much  fear  that 
the  sounds  of  her  departure  Avould  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  “  melodious  twang”  which  Aubrey  assures  us  fol¬ 
lowed  the  disappearance  of  a  spirit  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  upon  a  most  harmonious  understanding, 
^ilors  are  the  most  susceptible  of  amphibious  creatures ; 
and  hence  the  devil  peoples  every  creek,  bay,  ami  river 
'vith  mermaidcMS  or  \A’ater-nymphs  in  marvellous  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  poor  felloAvs  are  cauiilit  in  tlie  meshes  of 
their  sunny  locks  by  dozens,  'i’iie  h«;ro  of  this  piece  aj»- 
pears  to  have  been  the  master  of  some  rich  argosy  at  the 
tune  he  freighted  his  soul  with  so  much  sin  as  to  sink 
tt  into  fathomless  |)erditioii.  Deeply  it  is  to  he  deplored 
that  he  did  not  insure  his  soul  at  the  same  time  tliat  he 
effected  an  insurance  on  his  ship  and  cargo.  These  idle 
Prolixities,  however,  are  keeping  you  from  the  mournful 
tnetres  which  describe  his  latter  moments.  They  are  as  i 
follows : 


THE  DEMON  LADY. 

Again  in  my  chamber  ! 

Again  at  iny  bed  ! 

W  ith  tby  siniJe  sweet  as  sunshine, 

And  band  cold  ns  lead  ! 

I  know  thee,  I  know  thee  ! 

Nay,  start  not,  iny  sweet. 

These  golden  robes  shrank  up, 

And  sbow’d  me  tby  feet. 

These  golden  robes  shrank  up, 

And  tatTety  thin, 

W  hile  out  crej>t  the  symbols 
Of  Death  and  of  Sin  !* 

Bright,  beautiful  devil, 

Bass,  pass  from  me  iioav; 

For  the  damp  dew  of  death 
Gathers  thick  on  my  br<HV  : 

And  bind  up  tby  girdle, 

Nor  beauties  disclose 
IMore  dazzlinglv  white 
Than  the  wreath-drifted  snows  ; 

And  away  Avitb  tliv  kisses  ; 

31  y  heart  Avaxes  sick, 

As  tby  red  lips,  like  worms, 

Travel  over  my  check  ! 

I I  a,  press  me  no  more  with 
'riiat  passionless  hand, 

’Tis  Avhiter  than  milk,  or 
The  foam  on  the  strand  : 

’Tis  softer  than  down,  or 
Tlie  silken-leaf ’d  llovver ; 

But  colder  than  ice  thrills 
Its  touch  at  this  lumr. 
lake  the  finger  of  Death 
From  cerements  nnroH’d, 

Thy  hand  on  my  heart  falls 
Dull,  clammy,  and  cold. 

Nor  bend  o’er  my  pilloAV — 

Thy  raven  black  hair 
O’ershadows  my  brow  with 
A  deeper  <lesj)air  ; 

These  ringlets  thick  falling 

Spread  fire  through  my  brain. 

And  my  temples  are  throbbing 
W'ith  madness  again. 

The  moonlight !  the  moonlight ! 

The  deep  winding  hay  ! 

There  are  two  on  that  lone  strand, 

And  a  ship  far  away  ! 

In  its  silence  and  beauty. 

Its  passion  and  power, 

I.ove  breathed  o’er  the  land. 

Like  the  soul  of  a  ll(»wer. 

The  billows  were  cliirning 
Oil  ]>ale  yellow  sands  ; 

And  moonshine  was  gleaming 
On  small  ivory  hands. 

There  were  bowers  by  the  brook’s  brink. 
And  flowers  bursting  free  ; 

There  Avere  hot  lips  to  suck  forth 
A  lost  soul  from  me  ! 

Now,  mountain  and  meadow. 

Frith,  forest,  and  river. 

Are  mingling  with  shadows — 

Are  lost  to  me  ever. 


♦  Belike  she  was  a  crow-foote  I  la:ly.  She  devils,  we  lielicve,  have* 
generally  bird  claws  at  their  lower  extremities;  male  fiends  are  not 
so  delicately  and  have  to  content  Iheniieivts  witli  clumsy 

hoover. 
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The  Nimllght  is  fading, 

Small  birds  seek  their  nest ; 
While  happy  hearts,  Hower-like, 
Sink  sinless  to  rest. 

Kut  I ! — ’tis  no  matter; — 

Ay,  kiss  cheek  and  chin  ; 

Kiss — kiss — Thou  hast  won  me, 
liright,  beautiful  Sin ! 


CRITICA  SACRA. 


AN  ENQUIRV  CONCERNING  AARON  S  BEARD. 

I  REMEMBER,  wlien  a  boy,  that  I  thought,  “  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,”  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct 
allusion  to  the  “  ieetoturtV'  with  which  the  fate  of  various 
large  and  small  pins  were  determined  !  I  have  some 
recollection  likewise  of  mistaking  the  phrase,  “  he  took 
up  this  parable,  and  said,”  for,  “  he  took  up  the  sparable, 
and  said  as  if  that  small  headless  nail  had  been  the 
thing  taken  up  previous  to  the  saying  mentioned.  The 
“  chief  priests  of  the  Jews,”  1  read  the  “  thief  priests  and 
“  he  died  in  a  good  old  agef  was  to  me,  he  ex[>ired  in  a 
good  old  egg.  Such  things  icere  to  me  in  my  infancy  ;  but 
since  I  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  mistake  so  tirmly  and  pertinaciously  supported 
as  the  following  : 

A  conversation  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  some 
divines,  or  established  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  learned  and  distin¬ 
guished  professors,  respecting  beards.  It  was  alleged  by 
a  venerable  and  critical  individual  of  the  party,  that 
Knox’s  beard  must  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  ;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that,  long  as  it  was,  it 
wjis  nothing  to  that  of  Aaron,  which  descended  ev'cn  to 
the  shirts  of  his  garments.  An  individual  questioned  im¬ 
mediately  and  directly  the  longitude  of  the  beard  men¬ 
tioned,  in  consequence  of  which  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  text. 

Now  the  text,  according  to  the  verse  translation  sung 
in  our  churches,  is  as  follows  : 

“  Ilchold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 

And  how  becoming  well. 

Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell. 

Like  precious  ointment  on  the  head. 

That  down  the  beard  did  flow, 

Kven  Aaron’s  beard,  and  to  the  skirts 
Did  of  his  garments  go.” 

Vide  Psalm  133. 

Tt  being  evident  from  this  version  that  it  was  not  the 
heard,  but  the  ointment,  which  reached  the  skirts  of  the 
garments  of  the  chief  priest,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
prose  translation  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  far  as 
the  beard  is  concerned,  runs  thus  : — “  It  is  like  the  pre¬ 
cious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard  ;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments.”  Here  a  triumph  was  proclaimed  by 
the  advocate  of  beards,  he  very  knowinghj  concealing  the 
semicolon,  which  shows,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  Dr  Ilar- 
dinge,  Dr  Reynolds,  Dr  Holland,  Dr  Billy,  Mr  Smart, 
IVIr  Pratt,  and  Mr  Farcelance,  (translators,  at  Oxford, 
of  the  Hagiography,)  upon  this  subject ! 

Being  driven  from  this  point,  the  advocate  of  five  and 
a  half  feet  beards  took  refuge  in  the  “  Septuagint,”  which 
runs  thus : 

'Sli  fJLV^ov  f^Ti  xs<pukriv  xetra^xdvop  £‘ri  ^(uycvvot  rov  ^euyeuva, 
TOV  Aapo/f,  TO  xaToc^atvzv,  6iC, 

Here  the  accuracy  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  triumphed,  with  its  “  TO,”  over  every 
.doubt ;  but  the  enemy”  was  not  thus  suddenly”  to  be  dis¬ 
lodged,  so  recoui‘se  was  had  to  the  Vulgate,  which  runs 
thus: 

\  “  Sicut  unguentura  in  capite  quod  descendit  in  bar- 
bam,  barbam  Aaron,  quod  descendit,”  &c. 


These  “  quods'"  again  ousted  the  opponent,  who  now 
appealed  to  the  old  English  translations  of  the  Bibl 
The  following  hereupon  were  produced  :  ^ 

“  Cranmer’s  Bible,  1566.” 

Behold  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unitie  ;  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  unto  the  beard,  even  unto 
Aaron’s  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  fro,, 
merits.”  ® 

“  Bishop’s  Bible,  1572,”  the  same. 

After  long  and  warm  altercation,  an  appeal  was  at  last 
made  to  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to  a  learned  professor 
of  that  language^  whose  written  document  in  answer  is 
couched  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  examined,  in  the  original,  the 
passages  to  which  you  allude ;  it  gives  you  no  farther 
assistance  than  the  English  translation  does,  in  determi¬ 
ning  the  point.  The  term  for  ointment  is  masculine 
and  that  for  beard  appears  to  be  common  to  both  genders  • 
the  for  translated  that,  is  indeclinable  and  com¬ 

mon,  and  the  verb  is  masculine.  There  apjiears,  therefore 
to  be  nothing  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage 
determining  precisely”  whether  that  refers  to  the  first  or 
to  the  last  of  the  two  terms.  Yours,  truly,  ”  &c. 

Hereupon  the  advocate  of  “  beards”  assumed  a  new  posi¬ 
tion,  and  began  to  crow  accordingly,  when  the  following 
reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  passage  was  submitted. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  length  ov  breadth  oi  Aaron'sbeard 
is  not  the  subject  of  assertion  or  illustration,  but  the  ad- 
v”antage  and  beauty  of  unanimity  amongst  “  brethren,” 
in  particular.  This  is  illustrated  by  two  comparisons ; 
the  first  is  “  ointment,”  poured,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  on  the  head,  and  then  flowing  or  descending  over 
the  whole  person,  “  ad  imos  talos ;”  the  second  is  “  the 
dew  of  Ilermon,”  Avhich  descendeth  upon  Mount  Zion, 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  blessing  is  commanded  by 
God.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  phy’sically”  impossible  that  any 
beard  whatever  could  grow  so  long  as  to  reach  the  ground, 
from  the  elevation  of  the  chin  of  an  ordinarily  sized  man, 
In  fact,  beards,  after  shooting  out  to  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
get  roughened,  and  split  in  the  extremities  of  the  hairs; 
and  no  power  of  oil,  or  combing,  will  induce  them  to 
descend  farther.  And,  in  the  last  place,  had  Aaron’s 
beard  (as  his  garments  were  flowing)  descended  to  the 
skirts  thereof,  he  must  have  provided  himself  (as  they  do 
in  some  countries  with  regard  to  the  tails  of  sheep)  with 
a  little  cart  or  waggon,  with  the  view  of  pushing  along 
this  immense  redundancy  of  chin  ornament. 

Now,  Sir  Editor,  that  you  have  heard  the  case  stated, 
give  y”our  own  opinion,  or  ask  at  Dr  Brown  of  Eskdale- 
muir.  “  Did  the  beard  of  Aaron  reach  to  the  skirts  ol  his 
garments,  or  did  it  not  ?”  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Anti  BARB  AT  us. 

Note  by  the  Editor. 

We  have  never,  like  the  Emperor  Julian,  written  a  misopogon ' 
we  are  neither  professedly  nor  practically  a  beard-hater t  yet  we  have 
no  patience  with  so  preposterous  a  beard  as  our  learned  correspon¬ 
dent’s  learned  friend  would  give  to  the  Jewish  high  priest.  The  scope 
of  the  comparison  in  the  original  is  evidently  to  this  effect,— “  ^  he 
mutual  friendship  of  brothers,  is  like  the  precious  ointment  with 
which  the  high  priest  was  anointed,  and  which,  being  poured  u|>on 
the  head,  flowed  copiously  down  his  beard,  and  dropped  upon  his 
garments,  communicating  its  agreeable  odour  to  his  whole  person. 
Thus  Buchanan  in  his  paraphrase  ; 

balsamunit  &e. 

- imbre  laeto  proluens  barbam  et  sinus, 

Limbum  pererrat  aureum. 

Thus  also  the  French “  Une  huile  precieuse  repandue  sur  la  tete 
qui  descend  sur  la  barbe  d’Aaron,  et  qui  dccoule  sur  I’ouverture 
de  la-haut  de  ses  vetements.”  The  Spanish,  indeed,  mentions,— 
“  barba  muy  crecida,”  and  has  only  a  comma  after  Aaron  ;  but  t  e 
Portuguese  decidedly  supports  the  common  reading, — Oleo,  <kc. 
cahesobretoda  abarba,&e.  e  vein  descendo  ate  4  extremidade,” 
ra’s  Tr.)  We  need  not  quote  Martini’s  Italian  version,  since  it  is  Idera 
from  the  Vulgate.  Diodati,  the  most  faithful  and  elegant  of  Ita  lan 
translators,  expresseshimself  decidedly  against  the  beard  advowt^  » 
“  Come -Polio  eccellcnte,  &c.  il  quale  gli  scende,  &c.  e  poi  cola  in 
al  kmbo,  A:c.  tke.”  in  short,  all  authority  scenvi  unfavuurabk  o 
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the  beard.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Hebrew  is  doubtful,  our  friend’s 
f  end  may  possibly  he  right,  though  the  general  sense  of  mankind  is 
ainst  him.  In  justice  to  him,  we  may  hint,  that  what  our  transla- 
Sn  calls  the  “  skirts  of  his  garments,”  need  not  signify  the  lower 
tremities.  Poole  on  the  passage  says,  “  per  or  am  (this  is  the  literal 
*  jation  of  the  Hebrew  word)  intellige  foramen  illud  cui  inditur 
Hum,  vel  supremam  vestiura  partem,  cui  barba  incumberet.”  On  ' 
ti^^ardsupposition,  therefore,  this  ornament  of  Jewish  priesthood 
need  have  been  of  no  such  inadmissible  length  as  our  correspondent 
supposes.  But  our  own  ex  cathedra  opinion  is  for  the  ointment. 

THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Monday^  Nov.  15,  1830. 

Last  week  introduced  to  us  a  new  farce  at  each  house, 
both  of  which  were  produced  on  the  same  evening,  both 
were  from  the  French,  .and  both  were  well  acted,  and 
successful.  Drury  Lane’s  novelty  was  entitled  “  Turn- 
in«r  the  Tables  very  pleascantly  paraphrased  by  IVIr 
Poole,  from  Scribe’s  “  Nouveau  Par^eaugnac,”  in  which 
Liston,  Cooper,  and  Mrs  Orger,  as  Jack  Humphries, 
Jeremiah  Bumps,  and  Patty  Larkins,  were  all  adminible, 
and  the  applause  w.as  incessant  whenever  the  laughter 
would  permit  it.  On  the  same  night,  Planche’s  “  Ho- 
fer,”  with  Rossini’s  music  to  William  Tell,”  was  re¬ 
vived,  with  Misses  Pearson  and  Russell  as  the  very  in¬ 
adequate  substitutes  of  Miss  Stephens  and  Madame  Ves- 
tris,  the  latter  of  whom  commences  this  evening  at  the 
Tottenham  Street  Theatre,  and  her  sister  Josephine,  of 
King’s  Bench  notoriety,  at  the  Coburg  !  Drury  Lane 
has  also  produced  a  new  divertissement,  called  “  Les 
Trois  Sultanes,”  to  introduce  a  Mademoiselle  Ros.alia 
Guet,  as  the  principal  danseuse.  Both  were,  however, 
entirely  unworthy  of  a  Theatre  Royal ;  and  if  Monsieur 
Simon,  the  new  13allet  Master,  have  done  his  best  in  his 
recent  specimens,  the  sooner  he  be  cashiered  the  better 
for  all  parties. 

The  new  farce  at  Covent  G<ardeii  was  called  Hide 
and  Seek,”  Anglicised  by  Mr  Lunn  from  a  French  origi¬ 
nal,  which,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Secret,”  has  gone  the 
round  of  all  our  IMinor  Theatres  years  ago.  IMiss  Ellen 
Tree  and  Mr  Keelev,  who  had  the  onlv^  characters  of 
any  consequence,  played  excellently,  and  its  repetition 
was  announced  without  even  one  solitary  hiss.  Miss 
Kemble’s  Mrs  Haller,  in  “  The  Stranger,”  is  increasing 
in  popularity  ;  and  Miss  Taylor’s  next  character  is 
to  be  Rosalind,  to  Charles  Kemble’s  Orlando,  in  “  As 
You  Like  It,”  on  Thursday  next. — Drury  Lane  is  to 
have  a  new  “  dramatic  tale,”  called  the  Conscript, 
or,  the  Veteran  and  his  Dog,”  also  from  a  Gallic  origin, 
on  W^ednesday  ;  and  there  is  a  greenroom  schism 
there,  between  IMacready  and  Mister  Manager  W'al- 
lack,  which  at  present  precludes  the  public  from  being 
amused  by  those  gentlemen  both  at  once.  Cooper’s  naval 
novel  of  the  “  WLiter  Witch,  or,  the  Skimmer  of  the 
Sea,”  dramatised  by  IMr  Bernard,  is  to  be  produced  at 
the  Adelphi  this  evening;  and  a  newspaper  contest  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Buckstone,  and  a  Mr  Almar  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  is  supplicating  the  public  decision  as  to  which 
is  the  “  true  man”  and  which  the  “  thief,”  with  regard 
to  their  respective  burlettas ;  both  stolen,  by  the  by,  from 
the  same  original,  the  second  series  of  “  Tales  of  a 
Voyager,”  published  last  season  by  Colburn. 

Somerset. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


WHNTER. 


By  John  Malcolm* 

Come,  W'inter-— since  thou  must  come — with  thy  snows 
And  frosts — though  deem’d  at  all  times  mal  d  proj)  ; 
I^oing  sad  execution  on  the  nose. 

That  seems,  like  doom’d  one,  going  by  the  drop ; 
Bring,  with  thine  ails — colds,  rheumatisms,  coughs — 
Their  antidotes — fires,  tianuels,  mud-boots,  muffs. 


The  winter  morning  !  from  a  snug  w.arm  nest, 

’Tis  then  a  daring,  desperate  deed  to  pass 
Into  the  air;  and,  shivering  and  half-drest. 

Coolly  to  seat  ourselves  before  a  glass. 

For  half-.an-hour,  perchance,  the  chill  to  brave. 

And  then  with  frosted  water  try  to  shave. 

Ah  !  then,  indeed,  the  thickly-budding  chin, 

’Tis  fearful  with  a  razor  blunt  to  bare, 

Whose  excellence  consists  in  taking  skin 
And  letting  blood,  but  le,aving  on  the  hair; 

While  heart- wrung  teiirs  of  agony  esc«ape. 

In  dumb  confession  of  our  awkward  scrape. 

More  miseries — more  !  A  mighty  rise  takes  place 
Upon  the  price  of  coals,  and  the  .amounts 
Of  servants’  wages,  taxes,  house-rents,  chase 
Each  other,  and  us  too  ;  and  his  accounts — 
Many  and  long — each  smiling  dun  presents, 
Mocking  us  with  the  se.ason’s  compliments. 

Yet,  Winter,  thou  h.ast  consolations  too, 

And  glimpses,  not  of  sunshine,  but  of  gas  ; 

When  every  thing  except  thy  sky  looks  blue. 

And  not  un])leasantly  our  time  we  pass,— 

What  with  plays,  concerts,  Christmas  and  its  cakes, 
Its  midday  cordials,  and  its  midnight  wakes. 

But  preach  not  ye,  who  have  the  c.are  of  souls. 

Of  hell  in  winter,  or  your  labour’s  lost ; 

For  then  we  almost  creep  into  the  coals. 

And  fire  no  terrors  hath  in  time  of  frost, — 

And,  while  the  nose  is  freezing  on  the  face, 

We’re  apt  to  think  it  not  so  bad  a  place. 

But  if  within  us  you  would  wish  to  raise, 

For  sins  and  follies,  salutary  fears. 

Then  let  “  the  day  of  reckoniiiip  be  the  phrase, — . 

And,  lo  !  each  slumhering  sinner  pricks  his  ears; 
And  sympathetic  dread  for  debts  unp.nid. 

Most  timely  comes  to  falling  virtue’s  aid. 


SONNET. 

By  Richard  Henry  Horne. 

ON  HEARING  Huerta’s  extemporaneous  PEiiroiiMANCE  on 

THE  GUITAR. 

The  morning  dawns  in  silent  beauty  dim. 

And  bars  the  grey  clouds  with  its  misty  gold  ; 

The  heaven -born  skylark,  soaring  with  its  hymn. 
Greets  the  bright  day,  whose  glories  wide  unfold. 
While  melody  from  glen  and  grotto  old. 

Of  waterfall  and  woodland  song. 

Or  beat  of  timbrel  humming  long. 

Fills  the  far  groves  with  joyance  wild  and  sweet. 

But  oh,  less  searching  to  the  secret  heart — 

Home  of  deep  memory  and  love’s  retreat ; 

Less  winning  to  the  sense — forth-charming  woe — 

While  beauty  gilds  the  rai>tured  tears  that  start _ 

Than  thy  sweet  tones,  which  vibrate,  swell,  and  glow, 
And  leave  an  echo  that  can  ne’er  depart. 

LITEKARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  are  happy  to  understand  that  Mr  Sheridan  Knowles’s  new 
play,  '*  Alfred,”  which  has  been  written  for  some  time,  but  has  been 
a  good  deal  altered  and  improved  of  late,  is  likely  to  be  brought  out 
soon  at  Drury  Lane,  where  Macready  will  sustain  the  part  of  Alfred. 
Mr  Knowles, has  also  made  considerable  progress  with  a  comedy,  on 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

The  Widow  and  her  Son,  a  Borough  Tale  of  1782,  in  four  Cantos, 
by  John  Milne  of  Aberdeen,  is  announced  for  publication  early  in 
December. 

The  Death-Wake,  or  Lunacy,  a  Necromaunt,  in  three  Chimeras, 
with  other  Poems,  by  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  is  in  the  press,  and 
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will  speedily  appear.  We  are  enabled  to  promise  both  originality 
and  vigour  in  Mr  Stoddart’s  volume. 

A  Novel,  in  three  volumes,  is  announced,  by  Mr  John  Mackay 
Wilson,  who  is  at  present  residing  in  Glasgow. 

An  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the  Number  and  Properties  of  the 
Primary  Colours,  and  the  source  of  Colour  in  the  Prism,  by  Walter 
Crum,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  will  shortly  be  published,  by  Mr  Atkinson. 
This  work  is  said  to  exhibit  some  striking  results,  and  to  evince  ori¬ 
ginal  and  powerful  habits  of  investigation. 

Remarks  on  a  new  and  important  remedy  in  Consumptive  Diseases, 
by  John  Humphreys  Dorldridge,  surgeon,  is  announced. 

The  Life  of  Thoma.s  Fanshavve  Middleton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  M.A.  is  in  the  press. 

The  Schah  of  Persia  has  just  published  a  collection  of  his  poetical 
works,  under  the  following  title :  **  Poems  of  Him  before  whom  all 
Nations  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration.”  He  must  needs  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  criticise  this  work.  The  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
may  perhaps  undertake  it. 

Chit  Chat  from  Edinbitrgh. — If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
winter  having  commenced  last  week,  there  can  be  none  now,  for  the 
(Jourt  of  Session  and  the  Theatre  have  opened.  Of  the  introductory 
addres.se8,  that  delivered  at  the  former  house  of  entertainment 
struck  us  as  the  most  original.  In  what  regards  the  comic  strength 
of  the  respective  companies,  we  suspect  the  Theatre  has  the  better 
of  it— the  more  especially  as  the  Liston  of  the  other  house  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  starring  it  in  London. — A  Medical  (’yclopapdia  is  talked  of,  tol)e 
got  up  here  in  emulation  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Omnium  Gatherum.  The 
plan  does  not  strike  us  as  remarkably  feasible. — We  have  been  much 
interested  within  these  few  days  by  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Mr  Steele. 
Wqhatl  been  prepared,  by  one  or  two  busts  of  his  executing,  which 
we  had  casually  seen,  to  expect  fine  feeling  and  pure  taste  in  his 
works,  and  we  found  more.  lie  has  at  present  in  hands  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  characteristic  likeness  of  Dr  Gordon — the  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  is  real  flesh ; — a  small  model  of  a  Hebe— a  juvenile  w'ork, 
we  understand — in  which  the  goddess  raises  her  cup  with  a  fine  mix¬ 
ture  of  devotional  and  convivial  feeling ;— a  boy  fishing,  in  which  the 
action  is  not  only  true  and  lively,  but  the  features  (as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  scarcely-finished  model)  express  completely  the  throl)- 
bing  anxiety  of  the  angler,  as  he  feels  the  intermitting  tugs  of  his 
stricken  prey.  A  small  model  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den  is  also  a  fine 
conception.  But  the  work  which  Mr  Steele  is  principally  directing 
his  attention  to  at  present,  is  of  more  importance  than  any  of  these. 
It  is  a  colossal  group  of  Alexander  taming  Bucephalus;  and,  from 
the  progress  he  has  already  made  in  it,  as  well  as  his  Uilcnts,  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  art,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  work, 
wlien  finished,  will  reflect  honour  on  himself  and  his  native  city, 
rircumsfances  have  prevei  ted  the  completion  of  this  piece  of  sta¬ 
tuary  .so  soon  as  Mr  Steele  anticipated;  but  we  recommend  to  him 
the  example  of  one  with  whose  life  and  writings  he  is  no  doubt  wed 
acquainted— Cellini.  Manly  perseverance  and  ready  invention  of 
resources  add  a  dignity  even  to  the  character  of  an  artist. 

(’hit  (’hat  from  LEtTH.— .\  iicw  periodical,  to  Ik?  entitled  the 
Ar^ust  is  at  ]>rcsent  on  the  tapis,  and  will  shortly  commence  in  this 
place.  The  prospectus  is  not  yet  jiublished,  but  the  pages  of  the 
work  will,  1  understand.  Ire  wholly  devoted  to  the  local  politics  of  the 
town. — Roberts  has  Ireen  giving  readings  here,  and  \’r  1‘itzgerald 
has  been  m.aking  pcojde  laugh  with  ventriloquism  and  other  things.— 
Dur  Mechanic.s’  In.stitution  has  opened  its  fifth  session.  Mr  ueid  be¬ 
gan  the  course  with  an  excellent  lecture  on  Chemistry.— Our  shore.s 
are  all  deserted  by  hathers'now,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
daring  spirits.  1  had  a  dip  the  other  morning  in  the  ‘‘deep  deep 
sea,”  with  as  much  comfort  and  jdeasure  as  ever  I  had  in  tlie  w'arm- 
est  of  the  dog-days.  For  the  more  luxurious,  w'e  have  got  excellent 
baths,  fitteil  up  in  a  very  superior  style  by  Messrs  Goodlet  and  Co., 
wliose  charges  a’so  are  exceedingly  moderate. 

Chit-Chat  from  Mussklruruh. — As  you  seem  anxious  to  have 
a  few  hints  of  what  is  going  on  everywhere,  perhaps  you  will  have 
no  objections  to  spare  a  corner,  just  to  let  the  world  know  all  about 
tlie  ancient  town  of  Musselburgh.  We  are,  every  one  of  us,  so  fond 
of  your  periodical,  that  we  have  some  little  claim  on  your  indulgence. 
Well,  then,  without  farther  circumlocution,  we  have  had,  every 
alternate  evening  for  a  fortnight  jiast,  a  Mr  Dieken-on  lecturing 
on  Chemistry,  in  our  Town  Mall,  and  we  have  be-  n  ail  very  much 
edified  by  his  visit. — W’e  had  a  Bible  Society  Meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day  week,  at  which  not  a  few  rather  goo<lish  speeches  were  delivered; 
the  collection,  however,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  1  am 
afraid,  will  not  go  far  to  convert  ‘‘  India’s  dark  daughters. ” — On 
Friday  the  9th  inst.,  a  deputation  from  the  Edinburgh  Temperance 
Society  held  a  public  meeting  in  our  Town  Hall ;  but.  as  we  are  ra¬ 
ther  a  thirsty  race,  from  our  unfortuiialc  proximity  to  the  sea,  I  sus¬ 
pect  they  made  few  converts.  The  humbug  will  not  take  in  this 
quarter.- Mr  Robert  Hope,  of  this  place,  has  just  invented  a  new 
apparatus  for  saving  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck  ;  but  I  h.ive  not  yet 
seen  it,  so  can  give  you  no  description.  The  first  attempt  with  it 
wa.s  rather  an  ominous  one.  Having  bribed  a  poor  man  here  of  the 
name  of  Wilkie  to  trust  himself  in  the  watery  element  with  hi.s  ne  w 
invention,  and  a  rope  fastened  round  him,  h-'  pulled  him  in  and  out 
to  such  purpose,  the  last  time  the  unfortunate  being  touched 


dry  land,  he  was  so  fearfully  exhausted,  that  h  id  it  not  been  for  r> 
timely  assistance  of  Dr  Moir,  who  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  wlm 
bled  him  on  the  spot,  I  doubt  much  whether  Mr  Mope  woulii 
not  have  had  cause  t;>  repent  of  his  ingenuity.  Speaking  of  Dr  Moir 
naturally  leads  me  to  toll  you  that  literature  is  progressing  ver  * 
slowly  here.  With  the  exception  of  the  triangular  bard ,  wc  have  no 
one  to  look  to  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  him,  how  true  is  the 
saying,  that  “  a  prophet  is  worshipped  everywhere  but  in  his  own 
country  !”  Mr  George  Combo,  your  learned  townsman,  when  pro¬ 
posing  Dr  Moir’s  health  at  the  public  dinner  held  on  the  occa.sionof 
our  Riding  of  the  Marches,  very  justly  remarked,  “that  thoiiith 
to  the  world  he  was  known  as  the  poet,  yet  here  he  might  bo  only 
singled  out  as  the  benevolent  physician.”  Dr  Moir,  however  is 
not  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  is  addicted  to  the  cacncihcs 
scrihmdi ;  the  second  and  youngest  brothers  have  c  mtributed,  to  rnv 
certain  knowledge,  many  interesting  papers  to  not  a  few  of  the  po- 
pular  periodicals  of  the  day.— Mr  William  Brooks,  of  this  place.  \m 
just  publisheil  a  poem  on  our  last  Riding  of  the  Marches,  in  w'hioh 
he  gives  us  a  sketch  of  all  the  leading  characters  iu  that  splendid 
procession,  1  send  you  one  verse,  as  a  specimen  : 

“  The  Magistrates  and  Councillors, 

With  Officers  before. 

Arranged  their  banners,  and  fell  in 
At  Bailie  Carse’s  door,” 

We  have  likewise  had  a  very  ingenious  history  of  the  ancient  game  of 
Golf,  drawn  up  by  a  Mr  Lees,  a  promising  young  lawyer,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Club  ;  thj  pamphlet  does  him  credit.— A  sough  went 
abroad  lately  that  we  were  to  have  an  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  at 
which  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  was  to  hold  forth;  but,  behold’  the 
sough  has  passed  away,  and  here  we  are,  and  the  House  of  Lonls  and 
Commons  know  not  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  great  question. 
— We  have  been  put  about  a  little  with  a  report  that  the  Ex-King 
had  taken  a  house  at  Invercsk  ;  but  it  has  turned  out  a  mistake.  I 
suppose  he  does  not  care  much  about  trying,  during  the  winter 
months,  the  air  of  tlie  Montpelier  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  called.— I 
have  not  >Gt  heard  of  any  balls  likely  to  be  started  among  ns  this 
winter;  but  mayhap  “  the  note  of  preparation”  may  be  sounded  in 
my  next. 

Chit-chat  from  Glasgow. — The  winter  courses  of  lectures  in 
our  Universities,  the  Pentiand  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Mecha¬ 
nics’  Institution,  have  opened,  each  with  an  attendance  both  “  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable,”  to  use  the  e^tablishcd  phrase  of  paragraph- 
mongers.  We  have  no  less  than  four  new  lecturers  on  philosophy, 
and  half-a-dozen  on  medicine,  dec.,  and  I  believe  they  are  all  acquit¬ 
ting  themselves  well,  although  some  of  them  are  very  young.— In  the 
Andersonian  University,  the  weekly  soirees  are  about  to  be  resumed 
on  the  plan  of  the  social  and  scientific  meetings  at  the  Loyal  Insti¬ 
tution. — Lord  Kerourn  is  still  master  of  hounds  in  the  xeest  cnuntrcc, 
and  a  bolder  or  more  skilful  rider  never  crossed  a  saddle.  The 
“  field”  is  always,  how'ever,  small,  I  learn,  and  the  noble  sport  of 
fox-hunting  does  not  seem  to  be  popular  in  this  most  sedentary  of 
districts.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  talked  of.  — But  wc  have  had  no  lack 
of  gossip  matters,  and  never  were  tea-table  coteries  more  busy 
than  at  present. — Mr  Alexander  has  re-opened  his  theatre  with  a 
company  almost  new,  and,  in  some  departments,  excellent.  He  is  to 
have  Kean  next  week,— There  are  to  be  no  subscription-conecrts 
this  season. 

Chit  Chat  from  Aberdeen.- A  monthly  periodical  is  soon  to  be 
started  in  this  city,  under  the  title  of  The  Aberdeen  Magazine the 
first  numlK?r  is  to  appear  early  in  January  ;  Mr  Lewis  Smith  is  the 
spirited  jmhlisher. —  The  Aberdeen  Independent  has  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  the  Portfolio  has  never  seen  the  light,  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
prospectus. — A  sermon  on  “  The  Danger  of  Forgetting  God,”  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Thorburn,  of  the  Union  Chapel  of  Ease,  in  this  dty,  has 
been  published  ;  the  profits  arising  from  its  sale,  are  to  he  given  in 
aid  of  the  Infant  School  which  is  intended  to  lx?  built  in  Aberdt'Cii. 
— Mr  Joseph,  the  eminent  sculptor,  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  now 
of  London,  h:is  finished  an  elegant  marble  bust  of  the  late  Princi¬ 
pal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Marisrhal  Col¬ 
lie,  when  the  subscription  is  completed. — A  number  of  the  tenant¬ 
ry  on  the  Southesk  estates  gave  a  dinner,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  r 
landlord,  Sir  James  Carnegie,  Bart.  M.P.  for  this  district  of  burghs, 
in  the  Farmers’  Hail,  adjoining  the  Swan  Inn,  Brechin  ;  Mr  LyaM, 
C’arcary,  in  the  chair — Mr  Barclay  of  Ury’s  annua!  sale  of  sliecp 
and  cattle  was  lately  held,  and  was  numerously  attendetl  by  agri¬ 
culturists,  from  distant  as  well  as  from  the  adjoining  districts  of 
the  country. — Dur  new  Suspension  Bridge  is  attracting  crowds  of 
visitors ;  it  is  rather  romantically  situated,  about  midway  lK*twceu 
the  bridge  of  Dee  and  the  Waterloo  Quay,  and  commands  an  ex¬ 
tensive  prospect  of  the’  city,  the  liay,  harlxnir,  ship]>ing,  Ac.  1  he 
span  of  the  bridge  is  2L>  feet.— Ducrow’s  Royal  Amphitheatre  closed 
on  Wednesday  the  9th  insant.  Mr  Ducrow  gave  a  performani'e  ob 
Saturday  last  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boor’s  Hospital  in  AlierdwB. 
He  has  now  gone  to  Edinburgh,  with  his  company  and  stud,  for  the 
winter. — We  have  got  no  military  to  replace  the  depot  of  the 
Highlanders  in  our  barracks,  which  seems  to  imply  that  ’wc  are  coU' 
siderc<l  to  be  peaceably  inclined. 


/ 


^hit-chat  from  Peterhead. — It  is  rumoured,  but  probably 
with  little  foundation,  that  Strichen  House,  in  the  Buchan  district 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  property  of  Mr  Fraser  of  Lovat,  is  at 
rcs«nt  fitting  up  for  the  future  residence  of  Charles  the  Tenth  of 
Bourbon,  the  Ex-King  of  France.— Although  two  of  our  ships  enga- 
ed  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  which  is  one  of  the  staple  supports  of 
Peterhead,  have  been  wrecked  at  Davis’  Straits,  Peterhead  still  ]ios- 
sesses  a  greater  number  of  whalers  than  any  other  town  in  Scotland. 
^Our  townsman,  Mr  Peter  Buchan’s  new  book,  announced  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Journal ^  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memories  ot 
his  late  Majesty  King  Ceorge  the  Fourth,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York. —  \  vessel,  laden  with  government  stores  for  Fort 
George,  has  lately  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  Moray  Frith,  from 

Deptford.  | 

Theatrical  Gossip.^The  opening  of  our  own  Theatre  Royal  has 
this  week  engrossed  our  attention  exclusively.  This  event  was  first 
announced  for  Monday,  but,  though  the  workmen  were  employed 
night  and  day,  it  was  found  that  the  house  could  not  be  ready,  as 
we  conjectured  in  our  last,  before  Wednesday.  Even  then  the  work¬ 
men  were  busy  to  the  last  moment,  and  went  outatt>ix  in  the  evening 
only  to  make  room  for  the  audience.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Theatre 
was  quite  full.  Every  thing  within  is  new  ;  the  general  effect  is 
liffhtand elegant — perhaps  rather foo  light  fora  winter  theatre,  there 
being  a  want  of  depth  and  richness.  The  new  drop-scene,  by  Roberts, 
consisting  principally  of  a  view  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the  new 
High  School,  North  bridge,  and  Castle,  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  deserves  it.  There  is  also  a  new  grand  central  lustre, 
fully  larger  and  more  elegant  that  its  predecessor.  Among  the  new 
scenery,  w'e  were  most  pleased  with  a  street  view,  an  e  xcellent  forest, 
and  a  library.  On  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  discovered,  and  God  save  the  King  was  sung,  which, 
however,  went  off’  flatly.  Miss  Jarman  then  delivered  the  following 
Address,  written,  we  believe,  by  Mr  Murray  ; 

Thank  fortune,  here  I  am  again — but  such  a  fright 
I’ve  had  on  your  account,  kind  friends,  to-night  !  — 

For  all,  like  Hamlet,  is  so  chringed  of  late. 

And  so  much  alter’d  from  its  former  state, 

I  really  thought  my  man  had  gone  astray. 

And  that  my  absence  w'ould  keep  back  the  play : 

<On  the  first  night  of  the  new  patent,  too,) 

Scenea,  Dresses,  Lustres,  Theatre,  all  new— 

All  ready,  all  prepared  for  the  beginning, — 

In  my  mind’s  car  I  heard  the  Prompter  ringing-r- 
Then  the  dread  pause,  and  then  the  rising  riot. 

Heard  the  poor  Manager,  to  keep  you  quiet. 

Crying,  ’midst  catcalls,  orange  peels,  and  hissing, 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Juliana’s  missing.’’ 

In  agony,  I  scream’d,  “  You’ve  gone  tOf>  far,  man 

But  Coachee  answer’d,  “  Na,  na.  I’m  right.  Miss  Jarman.— 

Don’t  Ijc  afear’d.  Ma’am,  there’s  not  no  deception  : 

Or  if  you  think  so,  judge  by  your  reception.’’ 

And  now  once  in,  1  own  my  doubts  to  blame. 

Though  much  is  changed,  I  feel  you’re  still  the  same. 

My  willing  duty  paid,  1  trust  I  may 
Look  round,  and  take  a  general  survey. 

Upon  my  word  I  think  the  thing ’s  improved  ; 

For  though  some  parts  are  alter’d,  some  removed. 

I’m  sure  no  member  of  our  Commons  would 
Balance  his  seat  asiainst  the  general  cood. 

And  to  plead  boldly  for  my  client — you 
Will  own  hereafter  what  I  say  is  true. 

That  though  our  Manager  has  faults  in  plenty, 

Exceeding  those  of  nineteen  men  in  twenty. 

Mere  parsimony  is  not  amongst  his  vices  ; 

W’itness  our  Theatre,  then  read  our  prices. — {Great  applause,) 
W’eil,  then,  you’ll  own  those  prices  have  been  sent 
Down  to  the  lowest  peace  establishment. 

Not  so  his  soldiers  !  like  King  Bichard,  they 
Are  all  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray  ! 

The  Ladies  also,  who,  in  line  array’d, 

C  ompose  a  pretty  petticoat  brigade, 

•^ound  men  and  true — in  duty  stanch  and  fervent. 

For  an  example,  take  your  humble  servant. 

As  for  our  grenadiers,  the  men,  I  leave  the  elves 
To  stand  the  brunt  and  battle  for  themselves  ; 

One  thing  alone  1  beg,  as  some  are  brought 
Eresh  importations  to  your  land,  just  caught, — 

Eighten  their  duties — give  them  ready  clearance, 

Orauting  fair  drawbacks  for  a  first  appearance  :  — 

But  their  alarms  are  vain — I  know  with  you 
The  name  of  stranger  is  a  passe  par  tout. 

And  now,  I’d  leave  you,  but  the  opening  speech 
Some  inkling  of  our  policy  should  teach  : 

Thea  know,  my  Lords  and  Gentry,  we  remain 
On  ^erm8  of  amity  with  Drury  Lane  : 

Eroin  Covent  Garden  also  have  been  sent 
**  Lines  of  fair  comiort  and  encouragement.’* 


So  much  for  foreign  policy  ;  at  home. 

While  through  the  ever-changing  scene  wc  roam. 

As  o'er  the  mirror  of  our  mimic  art 
Nightly  we  come,  like  shadows  to  depart. 

Of  this  be  certain,  as  we  onward  pass, 

Nor  word  nor  deed  impure  shall  stain  the  glass. 

{Great  applause,) 

Dulncss  we  may  be  guilty  of,  but  our  sLage 
W'ar  to  the  knife  with  every  vice  shall  wage; 

Nor,  in  this  brilliiint  temple  of  the  Nine, 

Shall  tainted  incense  e’er  pollute  the  shrine; 

Upon  this  principle  our  ruler  stands. 

If  you  approve  it — May  1  ask  your  hands  ? — {Immense  cheering,) 
W'e  have  your  voices,  and  iny  task  is  o’er. 

Your  favouring  breath  shall  waft  our  bark  from  shore. 

And  wish  the  good  ship  well,  with — One  cheer  more. 

Miss  Jarman  was  received  on  her  appearance  wdih  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause,  which  was  frequently  repeated  during  the  Address.  The 
**  Honey  Moon”  followed,  in  which  we  had  no  fewer  than  seven 
new  appearances,— Waldron  as  the  Duke  Aranza,  Green  as  Uolando, 
Brindall  as  the  Co?/ Montalhan,  Roberts  as  Ikfthazar,  Mason  as 
LampedOt  Miss  M.  Henley  as  Zamora,  and  Mrs  Cliailcs  Rcttingall  as 
Volaiite,  The  audience  was  in  good  humour,  and  every  body  was 
well  received.  Mason’s  return  was  hailed  with  great  delight.  A 
ballet  succeeded,  in  which  Miss  O’Bryan,  a  pretty  girl  and 
accomplished  opera-dancer,  made  her  dehut.  The  performances 
concluded  with  the  farce  called  “Of  Age  To-morrow,’’  in  which 
Mrs  Charles  Pettingall  sang  “  The  Soldier's  Tear,”  in  a  style  that 
secured  a  rapturous  encore.  Murray  was  then  called  for,  that  the 
audience  might  testify  to  him  once  more  the  sense  they  entertained 
of  the  exertions  he  had  been  making.  ThU  they  had  already  done 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for,  when  he  entered  as  the  Mock  Duke, 
in  the  “  Honey  Moon,  ”  the  whole  audience  stood  up,  and  amidst 
deafening  shouts,  there  was  a  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
which  continued  for  several  minutes.  When  Mr  Murray  c.?ine  for¬ 
ward,  on  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  he  made  a  short  speech,  the  main 
point  in  which  was,  that,  highly  flattered  as  he  was  by  the  ap¬ 
plause  he  had  received,  he  had  not  yet  done  nearly  all  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do  for  the  Edinburgh  stage,  which  he  was  determined  to 
make,  at  all  events,  the  first  out  of  London. — On  Thursday  evening 
Miss  Turpin  made  her  first  appearance  as  Pc////,  in  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera.”  It  was  a  highly  successful  dchut.  Miss  Turpin  is  a  very 
pretty  and  lady-like  girl ;  she  has  a  clear,  rich,  ard  sweet  voice,  a 
chastestylc,  and  a  good  deal  of  expression.  She  bids  fair  to  become  a 
favourite; — she  is  the  only  first  female  singer  we  have  had  worth 
talking  of  since  Miss  Noel  left  us,  whom  she  rescmhlcs  a  good  deal 
in  manner.  We  wished  to  have  had  an  article  from  Old  Cerberus 
this  week,  but,  on  applying  to  him,  he  told  us  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  speak  till  he  could  speak  with  decision  ;  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
had  enough  of  time  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  merits  of  those 
whose  late  he  is  to  determine.  He  promises,  however,  positively  to 
make  his  bow*  for  the  season  next  Saturday. 

Weekly  I^ist  or  Peiuokmances. 

Nove.'mber  17 — 19. 

Wed.  The  Honey  Moon,  The  Fair  Circassian,  Of  Age  To* 
morrow, 

Thurs.  The  DeggaCs  Opera,  Do.  and  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver, 

Fiti.  The  Honey  Moon,  Do.^-  Of  Age  To-morrow, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  notice  the  Olive  Branch  for  18.31  next  Saturday. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  friend  in  Wellington  Place,  l.eitli,  for  his 
good  wishes,  but  it  is  impos.sible  that  we  c.ui  review  books  published 
so  far  back  as  the  “  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Revelation.” — When 
Thomas  Dodds  writes  to  us  again,  let  his  letter  be  post-paiti. — A 
Correspondent  is  very  anxious  that  we  should  state  that  the  Times 
newspaper  of  Thursday,  last  week,  contained  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  iidvcrtiscinent.s — a  tolerable  proof  that  the  Times  is  in  a 
thriving  way. —  VVilliain  Mackay’s  c/iminunications  are  under  consi- 
dera  ion. — We  thank  our  friend  at  DoPar  for  liis  good  wishes;  his 
coinrnunicatio.’is  are  always  aeceptable. — We  are  afraiil  “  The  'I’hrte 
F<xilish  Brahmins,  from  the  Italian,”  will  hardly  suit  us — it  lies  at 
our  publishers’. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Tohn  Ballantync,  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  “  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind  but 
the  Verses  to  his  Memory,  from  Forres,  appear  too  exclusively  the 
dictates  of  private  friendship,  and  would  scarcely  interest  the  public 
in  general. — “  Thoughts  of  an  Alrscnt  Due”  shall  have  a  place,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  author,  at  his  best  convenience, 
the  poem  proposed. — The  “  .Song”  from  West  Houses  lies  over  for 
insertion. — The  Lines  “On  Home,”  and  “To  Miss  M.  A.”  and 
the  stanzas  of  “  F.  D.”  will  scarcely  suit  us. 


*  Qucrvi  **  Low-wow  f  " — Printkr’s  Devil, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

EDUCATION. 

1\1RS  and  MISS  ORME  be^  to  announce  that 

they  have  a  VACANCV  at  present  in  their  Establishment  for 
TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  as  BOARDERS. 

Mrs  and  Miss  Orme  receive  a  limited  and  select  number  of  Day 
Pupils ;  and  as  Masters  of  the  first  eminence  attend,  the  Classes 
formed  for  the  higher  branches  of  Education  possess  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages. 

Mrs  and  Miss  Orme  having  resided  some  years  on  the  Continent, 
the  French  and  Italian  Languages  are  constantly  spoken  in  their 
Establishment. 

A  French  Maid-Servant  is  kept  to  attend  upon  the  Young  Ladies. 


jyjISS  JARMAN  has  the  honour  of  announcinp^ 

to  the  Ladies  of  Edinburgh,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
fKends,  she  intends  giving  Lessons  in  ELOCUTION  during  the 
Winter,  at  her  residence,  10,  St  Andrew’s  Square. 


MISS  LOUISA  JARMAN  has  the  honour  of 

announcing  that  she  has  resumed  her  Instructions  in  SING¬ 
ING,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

10,  St  Andrew’s  Square,  November,  1830. 


MISS  ELIZA  PATON  respectfully  informs  her 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  she  has  commenced  giving 
INSTRUCTIONS  in  SINGING,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Steel’s  Lodgings, 

63,  North  Frederick  Street. 

ITALIAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  SCOTCH 
SINGING. 

TyTR  BOYLE,  Pupil  of  Signor  Garcia  and  Signor 

Vkrckllini,  has  the  honour  of  announcing  the  resumption 
of  his  VOCAL  CLASSES,  and  PRIVATE  TEACHING. 

Apply  at  Mr  Miller,  bookseller,  Prince’s  Street ;  at  Messrs  Da¬ 
vidson  and  Elgin,  booksellers.  North  St  Andrew’s  Street ;  or  at  the 
M  usic  Repositories. 

Mr  B.  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  Professional  Pupil,  either  for  the  Stage 
or  Concert  Singing. 

ELOCUTION. 

HOPETOUN  ROOMS. 

Tyi"R  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  has  the  honour  to 

announce  a  SECOND  LECTURE  on  the  ELOCUTION  of 
THE  PULPIT,  to  be  delivered  in  the  above  Rooms,  on  Monday 
Evening,  the  22d  instant. 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  LECTURE. 

The  Orator  must  Stand  or  Fall  by  his  Delivery — Defectiine  Elocu¬ 
tion  Injurious  to  the  Cause  of  Religion— Testimony  of  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Pleader,  Orator,  and  Critic— Erroneous  Theory  with  respect 
to  the  Reading  of  Verse — Sheridan’s  Invective  against  Mr  Hastings —  ' 
Outalissi’s  Death  Song — Henry  the  Fifth  before  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
eourt,  with  various  other  Illustrations. 

To  commence  precisely  at  Eight  o’clock. 

Admittance,  2s.  6d.;  and  Students,  and  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  attending  School,  Is.  6d. — Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr  Blackwood, 
George  Street ;  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  Waterloo  Place;  and  at 
Mr  Lizars,  5,  South  St  David  Street. — Students*  Tickets  to  be  had 
of  Mr  Knowles,  at  the  Class-Room,  17,  George  Street. 

Hours  of  Mr  KNOWLES’S  Classes  for  Young  Gentlemen,  from  3 
till  4, — For  Adults,  from  5  till  6,  and  the  two  following  hours. 

Ladies’  Seminaries  attended,  and  private  Instructions  given. 

Class-Room,  No.  17»  George  Street,  (and  not  as  formerly  adver¬ 
tised.) 

November  12,  1830. 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  HABITUAL  SORE 
THROAT,  &c. 

tiutler’s  acidulated  lozenges  of 

CAYENNE,  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes.  They  have  b^n  found  of  great  utility  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  public :  and  the  highest 
testimony  in  the  Musical  World  has  been  advanced  in  their  favour, 
when,  from  continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a 
humid  atmosphere,  the  membranes  of  the  throat  and  larynx  have 
become  retaxed,  and  diminished  in  their  tone. 

These  Lozenges  are  also  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulus 
during  Feld  Sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion ;  they  prevent  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  to  those  who  are  out  early  or  late,  or  are 
exposed  to  foggy,  wet,  and  cold  weather. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butler,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  73,  Prince’s 
Street,  {opposite  the  Earthen  Mounds)  Edinburgh ;  and  (authen^ 
Heated  by  their  name  in  the  labels^  which  are  affixed  on  the  tops 
^ the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  their  agents  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  of  whom  may  also  be  had  their  Lactucarium  Lozenges, 
recommended  for  Cough  and  Difficult  Breathing,  In  2s.  and  4s.  6d. 
tx)xes. 


This  day  was  published. 

Price  38.  6d.  extra  cloth  boards,  or  5s.  fine  paper 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

VOL.  LX  I. 

CONTAINING 

THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  GREECE. 

Bv  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq. 

Author  of Fairy  Mythology,”  “  Outlines  of  History,”  die. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Plaon  . 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London.  ’ 


WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 


Speedily  will  appear,  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

THE  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY 

OF 

ALEXANDER  WILSON.  AND  CHARLES  LUCIAN 
BONAPARTE. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON,  Esq. 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

&c.  &c.  die. 

In  Four  Volumes. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume.— Fine  paper,  5s.— Royal  paper,  6s, 
This  Edition  of  the  above  highly  interesting  Works  will  con¬ 
tain  the  whole  literary  contents  of  twelve  volumes  (ptarto,  and  will 
still  farther  be  Increased  in  value  by  numerous  Additions  and  Tm- 
rovements  by  Professor  Jameson.  The  original  and  only  Editions 
ave  rarely  been  sold  in  this  country  under  forty  guineas ;  and  are, 
consequently,  of  much  less  frequency  than  their  merits  deserve. 
The  Proprietors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  therefore  trust,  that  by 
putting  such  important  and  valuable  Works,  without  curtailment, 
and  in  an  improved  state,  within  the  reach  of  every  person,  they  are 
performing  an  essential  service,  not  merely  to  the  student  of  natural 
history,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

The  New  LIFE  of  WILSON,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  Poet, 
will  be  added. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.  ;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


In  Five  Parts,  each  containing  ten  beautifullv  coloured  Plates, 
Price  one  Guinea,  in  Demy  Folio, 

Two  feet  long  by  Nineteen  inches  broad,  being  considerably  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  original  work, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY; 

Comprising  the  whole  of  the  Birds, — in  many  instances  enlarged, 
and  none  of  them  less  than  the  size  of  the  original  work. 

REPRESENTATIONS  of  the  Principal  INSECTS  and  FO- 
REST  TREES  of  AMERICA,  with  their  FRUIT. 

To  he  Etched  by,  and  Coloured  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Captain  Thomas  Brovv^n,  F'ellow  of  the  Linnaean  Societv,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Physical  and  Wernerian  Societies,  &c.  die.  dic. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Book  may  be  seen  at  19,  Waterloo  Place. 
Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Henry  Constable,  19,  W'aterloo  Place; 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.;  and  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  in  brtards, 

mHE  DUTY,  ADVANTAGES,  and  PROPER 

MANNER  of  HEARING  the  GOSPEL,  pointed  out,  and 
particularly  urged  on  the  Attention  of  all  Classes  of  the  (’ornmunity. 
By  John  Clapperton,  Minister  ol  the  United  Associate  Congrega¬ 
tion,  Johnstone.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  , 

Glasgow;  Printed  for  M.  Lochhkad;  and  sold  byVVAUGHana 
Innes,  Wm.  Oliphant,  Wm.  Whyte  and  Co.,  and  John  Wakd* 
law,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker  and  Co., and  J.  Nisbet,  London. 
Wm.  Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin. 

Of  whom  may  be  also  had,  lately  published,  ' 

THE  PARENT’S  GUIDE  TO  BAPTISM  OI 

his  CHILDREN.  By  David  Robertson,  Minister  of  the  Gospe  , 
Kilmaurs.  Price  3s.  6d.  in  boards. 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morning* 
-  at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  'st 

CuRKV,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  ’  p 

Paul’s  Churchyard;  and  Ekfingham  Wilson,  Royal  -  ^ 
London ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks 
Hoads  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  10J« 
Printed  by  Ballantynb  U  Co.  Paul’s  Worki  Canongate. 


